
















Introducing The 
Great American Beauty. 



The 1991 Buick 
Park Avenue. 

The elegant, highly aerodynamic shape of 
this new Buick Park Avenue is certain to make 
a beautiful first impression. 

But its true beauty is also apparent in Park 
Avenue’s highly refined engineering. To 
quote Motor Trend: “Buick engineers 


have come up with one of the quietest, tightest 
and smoothest operating luxury 
sedans we’ve ever driven.” 


18/27 


Hwy. 



As you’d expect, all Park Avenue’s accom¬ 
plishments are underscored by Buick quality. 

We invite you to visit your Buick dealer 
today. Test-drive Buick quality as evidenced 
in the all-new 1991 Park Avenue. 

For more information, please call 
1-800-3PARK-AVE. 


BUICK 

The New Symbol For Quality 
In America. 
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WHAT YOU’RE LOOKING AT IS 70 YEARS 
OF EXPERIENCE IN A1 YEAR OLD BODY 



Qantas may be 70 years old, but you’d never know 
it looking at that body. 

That sleek, trim, Boeing 747 400 is one of the 
newest intercontinental passenger jets in the sky. And 
one of the many young aircraft in Qantas’ modern fleet 
(our average fleet age is just 6.6 years). 

So don’t expect to find any wrinkles. Especially in 
our service. 

Linking Australia with the rest of the world for 
well over a half century, Qantas has mastered the art of 
making long distance travel seem noticeably shorter. 
And noticeably easier, offering more nonstop flights 
from North America to more locations in the South 
Pacific than any other carrier. 

Combine all that experience with all that 


youth and what do you get? 

You get ranked one of the top three airlines in 
the world by the readers of CondeNast Traveler. And 
named the number one airline from North America 
to the South Pacific by the readers of Financial World. 

What’s more, in addition to offering our own 
frequent flyer plan, Qantas is a partner in the American 
Airlines Advantage* program? 

So next time you’re flying to Australia and the. 
South Pacific, call your travel agent or Qantas. 

We may not look it, but we’ve been preparing 
for your trip a very long time. 


he 
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Lo/uvms THE SPIRIT OF AUSTRALIA 


♦American Airlines reserves the right to change the AAdvantage program without r 


In the U.S. call 1-800-227-4500. 









WE COVER THE WATERFRONT. ALL 223,000 MILES OF IT. 

World trade in goods and services now surpasses $4 trillion annually, and the importers and exporters for 
whom the AIG Companies provide insurance coverages touch virtually every coastline in the world. Our 
global network consists of people with deep understanding of the laws, regulations, customs and business 








practices of the countries in which they work. As well as local insurance markets and needs. That’s why 
multinational businesses can rely on our people and our services. In the seven decades since our founding, 
we've built a global network in 130 countries andjurisdictions that could not be duplicated today. At any cost. 

NfM WORLD LEADERS IN INSURANCE AND FINANCIAL SERVICES. 

American International Group, Inc,, Dept. A, 70 Pine Street, New York, NY 10270. 











■ LETTERS 


Date rape: I have read your magazine 
for several years, and the articles I look 
forward to the most are John Leo’s. I 
find myself either nodding in vigorous 
agreement or composing opposing es¬ 
says in my mind. In either case, his 
writing is always stimulating and liter¬ 
ate. With that said, I now have to voice 
some thoughts on “Don’t Oversimplify 
Date Rape” [February 11], Rape is vio¬ 
lence. It is a man’s way of hurting the 
very deepest core of a woman. Leo 
seems to think that rape has something 
to do with sex. But in rape, sex is only a 
tool. Just as armed robbery is not about 
guns or knives, rape is not about sex. 

Leo goes on to argue that date rape 
is, among other things, just a matter of 
“confusion, fumbling, mixed signals.” I 
was the victim of a date rape, and 
somehow I don’t think it was a case of 
mixed signals. When it happened, I 
thought that rape was one of those 
things that took place in alleys, commit¬ 
ted by men one didn’t know. I blamed 
myself for not stopping this man. I 
didn’t call this assault by its correct 
name —rape —until I knew that such a 
thing could happen with a man the vic¬ 
tim knows. John Leo is a very intelli¬ 
gent writer. But his views on rape are 
20 years out of date. 

Katherine Dodson Hughes 
St. Louis 

■ I’d like to thank John Leo for fur¬ 
thering the Neanderthal hormonal- 
glaze excuse for violence against wom¬ 
en. Leo starts off by explaining that 
males have “a high sex drive.” Rape is 
not about the sex drive, hormones or 
uncontrollable lust —most women enjoy 
all three. Date rape occurs mainly be¬ 
cause of two factors —the societal sex 
roles women and men are taught and 
the fact that most men are physically 
stronger than women. If men were be¬ 
ing raped as much as women, you can 
be sure it would be seen as a hate crime 
and not unbridled testosterone. By por¬ 
traying the woman as a tease, Leo con¬ 
dones the act of date rape. As someone 
who listens to the stories of date-rape 
victims, I can tell you that most don’t 
identify such acts as criminal because 
women are taught, by the attitude that 
Mr. Leo seems to share, that “boys will 
be boys,” and “good girls give in and 
don’t tease.” The next time one of my 
friends comes crying to me after being 
forced to do more than she wanted, I’ll 
show her John Leo’s piece and explain 
that it is OK because it is biologically 



natural for men to act this way. Thanks 
for the clarification. 

Amy Bower 
Mount Holyoke College 
South Hadley, Mass. 

■ Thanks to John Leo for his provoca¬ 
tive column. Editorial comments critical 
of women these days, especially com¬ 
ments that contain an accusation of sex¬ 
ual politicking, take courage. The date- 
rape issue is a classic example of women 
exploiting their “victim status” for polit¬ 
ical advantage. What may have once 
been a real issue has been obscured by 
sexist rhetoric. 

Tim Hanson 
Seattle 

■ By now, your readers have become 
familiar with the formula for John Leo’s 
essays: He identifies a movement in¬ 
tended to address a social problem, 
such as the ethnically slanted curricula 
of our schools, then argues that its pro¬ 
posals are logically or empirically defi¬ 
cient. These exercises miss the point: It 
is more important to devote energies to 
finding solutions to such real and seri¬ 
ous problems than to ferreting out pos¬ 
sible flaws in the work of people making 
the attempt. Nowhere is the destruc¬ 
tiveness and cynicism of Leo’s approach 
more evident than in his ongoing dia¬ 
tribe against advocates of women’s 
rights in rape. It may be, as Leo asserts, 
that these groups have not always suc¬ 
ceeded in accurately representing the 
variety of men’s rationales for rape, and 
thus have sometimes “simplified” the 


issue. But surely it is more valuable to 
work at finding ways to halt the spread 
of this heinous crime than to make sure 
that we do not misrepresent the motives 
of some of its perpetrators. 

James Paharik 

Greensburg, Pa. 

The military’s example: David Gergen’s 
editorial about “America’s New He¬ 
roes” [February 11] is right on the but¬ 
ton. The question he raises on why cor¬ 
porate America won’t take any lessons 
from the military on how to handle per¬ 
sonnel is valid. Maybe if they had, our 
country wouldn’t be in the state of eco¬ 
nomic decay that forces us into a war to 
salvage what we can of our economy. 

Thomas G. Ameson III 
Minneapolis 

■ Allow me to suggest answers to the 
questions posed by David Gergen in the 
next-to-last paragraph of his fine editori¬ 
al. As a military veteran of the Vietnam 
years, I learned that loyalty ran both ways 
between the troops and their command¬ 
ers, whereas in most U.S. businesses, loy¬ 
alty is expected from the employee but 
seldom shown by the employer. Employ¬ 
ees are mere sources of labor to be used 
and then discarded at the whim of corpo¬ 
rate bosses. In the military, equal oppor¬ 
tunity is a way of life, and advancement 
comes from performance. In corporate 
America, advancement too often comes 
not from individual merit but by currying 
favor with corporate power brokers. As a 
general rule, military service consists of 
self-sacrifice, but corporate bosses are 
more interested in self-aggrandizement. 

Paul S. Kendall 
Arlington, Texas 

■ Did good prevail when the United 
States and many other nations sold 
weapons and technology to Saddam 
Hussein during the ’80s [“When the En¬ 
emy Is Us,” February 18]? Profits took 
priority over principles when countries 
rationalized their sales to Iraq by saying, 
“If we don’t sell them, another nation 
will.” When the Persian Gulf war is over, 
will it be business as usual for the world’s 
greedy arms merchants? It is indeed cru¬ 
el fate that coalition soldiers are being 
killed by Iraqi weapons and technology 
bought from the soldiers’ respective 
countries. In this shrinking, fast-chang¬ 
ing world, today’s coalition partners are 
often tomorrow’s enemies. 

Paul Whiteley Sr. 

Louisville 
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After 145 years of compliments, 
we’ve finally blushed. 


CROSS 

SINCE 1B46 

Introducing our new Burgundy writing instruments. Superb Cross craftsmanship in a rich, new finish. 
Shown, our ball-point pen and mechanical pencil, $22.50 each, $45 the set. Rolling Ball Selectip® pen 
and fountain pen also available. Each with an unquestioned lifetime mechanical guarantee. 


What does it take to be 
the world’s best aerobic exerciser? 



It takes a total-body exerciser. 

A machine capable of exercising 
all the major muscle groups in 
your body, not simply your 
legs like treadmills exercise 
bikes and stairclimbers. 

It takes a 
cardiovascular 

A machine that utilizes 
enough muscle mass to readily 
exercise your heart, not simply 
specific muscle groups like 
weight machines. 

It takes a weight-bearing 
exerciser. 

A machine that utilizes 
the 
to e: 

and long bones 
skeleton, not simply a 
few muscle groups like 
sit-down exercisers. 

It takes a safe exerciser. 

A machine that can't damage your knees 
like stairclimbers, or your back like rowers, 
or throw you off like treadmills. 

It takes a stimulating exerciser. 

A machine that's exciting and 
recreational to use. Not monotonous and 
repetitive like so many other machines on 
the market. 


Independently 
Adjustable 

Upper Body Exerciser 

Electronic Feedback 

Stand-up Position 

Independently Adjustable 
Lower Body Exerciser 

Non-Jarring Motion 

Smooth, Quiet Operation 

Adjustable Elevation 


Patented Flywheel 

NordicTrack 

m V m A CML Company 


It takes a NordicTrack. 

Fitness doesn't get 
any better than this. 


1-800-328-5888^ 

NordicTrack, Dept #3850, 

141C Jonathan Blvd. N., Chaska, MN 55318 
















SUBSTANCE BEHIND THE STYLE 


The continuous improvement 
that has helped Cadillac earn 
the U.S. Government's 
Malcolm Baldrige National 
Quality Award can be seen in 
the wide array of Cadillac 
safety features. They include 
anti-lock brakes and V8 power, 
for all Cadillacs. The new 4.9 
liter V8, standard on most 
models, provides confident 
passing and an efficient EPA 
estimated 26 MPG highway. 



Building a safer 
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Anti-lock braking, standard on 
all 1991 Cadillacs, helps you 
maintain steering control when 
stopping on a wide variety of 
surfaces. 

Fifteen different tests are 
performed to help ensure that 

the Supplemental Inflatable 
Restraint System (air bag) is 


deployed only when required 
collision conditions exist. 



*See your dealer for terms of this limited warranty. Allante is backed by 
the unique 7-year/100,000-mile Allante Assurance Plan. 











Rugged safety cage 
made up of strong 
steel sections along 
the roof (except con¬ 
vertibles), door pillars 
and rocker panels designed to 
protect you and your family. 

The added protection of side 
guard door beams. 


Energy-absorbing "crush 
zones"-front and rear. 

Fuel tanks designed to be 
protected in a collision. 


Every Cadillac is backed by 

a no-deductible 4-year/50,000- 
mile Gold Key Bumper to 
Bumper Warranty* and 24-hour 
Cadillac Roadside Service*. 

Please call 1-800-333-4CAD 
for product literature and 
the location of your nearest 
Cadillac dealer. 



THE ONLY WAY TO 


TRAVEL IS 


CADILLAC STYLE, 












ONE WEEK 

New generation, old lessons 


S ix marines carried the flag-shrouded coffin of Lance 
Cpl. Daniel Byron Walker to the back row of a country 
graveyard not far from his hometown of Whitehouse, 
Texas. The 20-year-old soldier, who was one of the first casual¬ 
ties of the Persian Gulf war, was born in December of 1970 — a 
mere two months after the last casualty of the Vietnam War 
from East Texas was laid to rest. Thus Corporal Walker’s life, 
brief as it was, marked the turning of a generation. 

For young Americans under 30, war has tended to be the 
stuff of history or of movies, not their own experience. On the 
night the gulf fighting broke out, a teary college student, her 


voice choked with anxiety, asked a professor: “What is war 
like? What should we expect?” The teacher, who grew to 
manhood during the Vietnam era, was startled by the ques¬ 
tion. But then he quickly realized: Of course the student did 
not know what war was like, any more than Daniel Walker, or 
the teacher’s own children, knew. They were all born after the 
Tet offensive and the march on the Pentagon. They were ba¬ 
bies when the students were killed at Kent State. But now, 
they are the Persian Gulf generation. They are living through 
their own war and learning their own lessons, and perhaps 
they have something to teach their parents. 
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For too many of us now wading through middle age, 
Vietnam etched an indelible pattern on our identity, frag¬ 
menting our families and poisoning our patriotism. One 
friend wrote a book called “The Making of an Un-Ameri¬ 
can”; another had such a ferocious argument with her par¬ 
ents that she stormed out of a restaurant —as the other pa¬ 
trons cheered. The Vietnam experience seemed to teach 
too often that leaders lie, generals blunder and ideals crack 
under the weight of disappointment. 

But many young people in America today do not view 
the world through lenses colored by shame and cynicism. 
Their minds are more open, their spirits more hopeful. One 
student who traveled to Washington to attend a peace 
march became more confused the more she heard; eventu¬ 
ally she joined the march only as an “observer” and joked 
that she should carry a sign with a question mark. A daugh¬ 
ter told her father: “I trust our officials, whether I agree 
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The spoils of war. Enthusiastic American youth are learning 
lessons from a conflict that could enlighten their parents, too. 


with their policies or not.” The girl’s brother shocked his 
father by accusing him of wanting the United States to fail 
in the gulf. 

Those of the Vietnam generation who learned so well to 
abhor authority can learn this from their children: that na¬ 
tional pride can be a healthy emotion; that the evil of old 
wars should not blind them to new realities; that America 
can use its power competently and for a good cause. But 
the Persian Gulf generation should not ignore the precepts 
that their parents learned so painfully: that leaders must 
earn the people’s trust; that military force alone cannot se¬ 
cure peace. Two generations, two wars, one nation, finding 
its way toward reconciliation. □ BY STEVEN V. ROBERTS 









CALENDAR 


U.S. NEWS 


The doctor is out ■ The month of 
March will see 21 medical conven¬ 
tions in as many days. Understand¬ 
ably, most of the conferences will be 
in warm climes, although the United 
States and Canadian Academy of 
Pathology will hold its annual meet¬ 
ing in Chicago. 

New house ■ By March 7, the Polish 
Parliament will begin debate on dis¬ 
solving itself and scheduling the coun¬ 
try’s first fully free parliamentary 
elections since before World War II. 
Feel good ■ This week, music legend 
James Brown will appear before a 
parole board in South Carolina, 
where he has been incarcerated 
since 1988 on an aggravated-assault 
conviction. Now on a work-release 
program, Brown, 62, could be re¬ 
leased as early as February 27. 
Equal rights ■ March is National 
Women’s History Month, and on 
March 8, International Women’s 
Day, Amnesty International is slated 
to release its first report on human- 
rights violations against women. 


DATABASE 

Percentage of the nation’s 12 million 
businesses owned by women in 1982: 
25 Projected for the year 2000: 50 
Nation’s female physicians in 1975: 

35,600 

In 1985: 80,700 

Percentage of law-firm associates 
who are female: 25 
Percentage of law-firm partners who 
are female: 6 

Percentage of women in U.S. Con¬ 
gress in 1975: 4 In 1991: 5.8 
Percentage of children below the 
poverty line who lived in female¬ 
headed households in 1987: 56.9 
Median annual earnings of full-time 
female workers in 1988: $ 16,380 
Male workers: $ 23,348 


By Anne. Andrews 



Bold step. Maryland Governor Schaefer with legislators 


THE STATE OF ABORTION RIGHTS 

Abortion-rights advocates have scored two victories that should cushion the blow 
if the Supreme Court guts the Roe v. Wade ruling. In Maryland, Gov. William 
Donald Schaefer signed a bill passed by the legislature last week to protect abortion 
that Roe now allows. Opponents complain that the law is too broad, in part because 
it eliminates a “conscience clause” that would have protected health-care workers 
who refuse to refer women to abortion clinics. Two days after Schaefer signed the 
bill, a Michigan court guaranteed broad abortion rights under that state’s Constitu¬ 
tion. The state court held in favor of a teenage gang-rape victim by voiding a ban on 
state-funded abortions for the poor. Meanwhile, abortion-rights defenders are 
hoping to kill a virtual ban on abortions now making its way through the South 
Dakota legislature. But abortion foes may yet win the upper hand in court, as 
challenges to recently passed, sweeping curbs in Guam, Pennsylvania and Utah 
could reach the Supreme Court next year. The National Abortion Rights Action 
League counts 14 states in its camp and 13 opposed. Hard-fought battles in the other 
23 will determine the fate of abortion rights in any post-Roe setting. 


DEBATING AMERICA S ENERGY POLICY 

The nation’s energy problems might ease considerably if someone could capture 
the heat that will be generated during debate over President Bush’s new national 
energy strategy. Long before Energy Secretary James Watkins formally unveiled the 
plan last week, critics who had peeked at advance copies were steamed over its 
emphasis on free-market production rather than mandatory conservation and an 
apparent acceptance of permanent dependence on foreign sources for nearly half the 
country’s oil requirements. The plan ignores taxes and regulations, which many critics 
believe are the best ways to curb consumption. Critics denounce the plan’s call for 
increased offshore drilling in Alaska’s Arctic National Wildlife 
Refuge, reportedly the country’s best prospect for major new oil 
and gas discoveries. And congressional critics are expected to 
attack the plan’s lukewarm call for improved automobile fuel 
efficiency; cars now consume about 40 percent of the 17 million 
barrels of oil used daily in the United States. Environmentalists 
maintain that Bush is missing a chance to use the gulf war to 
spur an assault on the nation’s energy problems. And with oil 
prices expected to plunge after the war, many experts fear that 
Americans will return to their fuel-guzzling ways. 



Secretary Watkins 
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Q&A 

MAFIA RELEASES 

In Italy last week, 28 Sicilian Mafia 
leaders, including alleged top boss 
Michele “The Pope” Greco, were or¬ 
dered released from prison on a tech¬ 
nicality. They were among 338 defen¬ 
dants convicted in 1987 in Italy’s 
biggest mob trial to date. U.S. News 
discussed the releases with author 
Howard Abadinsky of the Interna¬ 
tional Association for the Study of 
Organized Crime. 

Why should Americans worry about 
the Sicilian Mafia? 

It is very important in heroin im¬ 
portation. Sicil¬ 
ians convert opi¬ 
um to heroin, 
then bring it here 
through Sicilians 
in the States. 
They also provide 
reinforcements to 
mob families in 
the Northeast. 

Was the 1987 trial 
a severe blow? 

It was more public relations than 
a serious law-enforcement effort. By 
1988, as a result of legal technicali¬ 
ties, only 112 out of the 338 
convicted were still in jail. Trying 
that many people [a total of 452 
original defendants] is legally 
ludicrous. 

What do the releases mean? 

When potential informants see 
people like Greco released, it 
makes them less willing to 
testily. Without insiders, these 
groups are virtually impossible to 
prosecute. 

What about the future? 

Europe 1992 will be one of the 
greatest boons for the Mafia in 
history, providing the chance to 
spread organized-crime activities 
throughout Europe. There’s no 
doubt the Sicilians have met with 
Colombian drug traffickers, 
apparently in an effort to supply co¬ 
caine to Europe. 



Greco 


WORLD 



New horizon? An Eritrean rebel observing Ethiopian troops 


NEW HOPE IN THE LONG WAR 

Talks in Washington between the Ethiopian government and Eritrea’s largest rebel 
group are raising hopes for an end to Africa’s longest civil war. The rebels, fighting for 
independence since Emperor Haile Selassie’s 1962 annexation of Eritrea, have 
rejected previous peace offers because they provided for neither full autonomy nor a 
plebiscite. The United States has been helped in its peace efforts by the prospects of a 
famine for which neither side wants the blame. Though Ethiopian officials won’t 
grant the province full independence, they are expected to offer broad autonomy. No 
quick breakthrough is expected, but the fact that the sides are talking to one another 
after three decades of war has generated hope that they can find accord. 

CRIME, SOVIET-STYLE 

New figures prove what any Soviet city dweller already knows all too well: 
Crime, long dismissed as a capitalist disease, is exploding in the U.S.S.R. Last 
week, Interior Minister Boris Pugo grimly reported that crime rose 13 percent last 
year and 32 percent in 1989. And in January, violent crime was up 44 percent over 
a year ago. The breakdown of Soviet society has reduced police effectiveness as 
ethnic tensions deepen and growing shortages drive people to crime. Organized- 
crime groups have exploited shortages, flagrantly operating black markets. Mean¬ 
while, corruption in the militia, the Interior Ministry police, is allegedly rampant. 
Liberal critics fear that hard-liner Pugo is playing up the crime problem to clamp 
down on dissent and increase central control over the restive republics. 

A DEADLY EPIDEMIC IN 

With 2,000 new cases every day and 25,000 reported 
since late January, Peru’s cholera epidemic—the first in 
South America this century—shows no sign of letting 
up. More than 115 people have died, and the outbreak 
is expected to continue at least until April. A water¬ 
borne intestinal disease, cholera causes severe diarrhea 
and vomiting. Though easily treated, it can kill four 
hours after the onset of symptoms. In addition, after 
the initial outbreaks, cholera can become endemic, a 
real threat given Peru’s substandard water supplies and 
sanitation provisions, and despite government pleas for 
extra care in boiling water and washing food. 


PERU 



Warning. A girl in Peru 
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BUSINESS 


closer SHAVE PROSPECTS FOR NEW BIOTECH REGULATIONS 


Once they seemed indomitable. 
Now, some of Washington’s most 
venerable power brokers are taking a 
knock or two. Jack Valenti, for in¬ 
stance, president of the Motion Pic¬ 
ture Association of America and a 
former Johnson administration offi¬ 
cial, has been arguing for 10 years 
that studios, not the networks, should 
keep the rights to TV reruns. Recent¬ 
ly, word got out that the Bush admin¬ 
istration was sid¬ 
ing with the 
studios, thanks, 
according to news 
reports, to Holly¬ 
wood’s “behind- 
the-scenes politi¬ 
cal clout.” 

Translation: 
Valenti was claim¬ 
ing victory. The 
celebrations were 
premature, for that’s when White 
House Chief of Staff John Sununu 
took up the networks’ cause. 

Valenti isn’t the only wheeler- 
dealer who could have felt jostled 
lately. Robert Strauss, former Dem¬ 
ocratic Party chief, was part of the 
high-powered team shepherding 
Matsushita’s buyout of MCA 
through government channels. 
Strauss and company won kudos in 
the press as “an elite corps” using 
its clout to deliver MCA to the Jap¬ 
anese. But the deal hit a snag when 
Interior Secretary Manuel Lujan 
loudly objected to letting the Japa¬ 
nese gain from MCA’s concession 
contracts at Yosemite National 
Park. In the end, MCA agreed to 
sell off the contracts at a below-mar- 
ket price to a nonprofit company. 

Still, suggestions of the demise of 
prominent string-pullers may be ex¬ 
aggerated. Strauss says he had little 
to do with the Yosemite matter, de¬ 
spite attending two meetings with 
Lujan. Valenti declines to comment 
on his fortunes. Says Fred Werth¬ 
eimer, a longtime critic of big-mon- 
ey lobbying, “They’ve been nicked.” 



Strauss 


By Amy Bernstein 


Biotechnology companies may have to slog through less red tape to get products 
approved if the government follows the advice of the White House Council on 
Competitiveness, headed by Vice President Dan Quayle. The task force urged federal 
agencies to simplify the mud¬ 
dled approval process for ge¬ 
netically engineered crops, 
animals and pesticides. The 
new regulations would treat a 
genetically altered plant the 
same as a conventionally bred 
one. Critics contend that the 
Bush administration plans to 
let the biotech industry oper¬ 
ate unfettered by environ¬ 
mental concerns. Still, indus¬ 
try sources expect adoption of 
the new procedures within a 
year and are already planning 
for new products to move fast¬ 
er from the laboratory to the market. A Monsanto bioengineer predicts that within 
four years farmers will use the company’s new cottonseed, which is injected with a 
gene enabling the plant to fight off insects, rendering pesticides unnecessary. 

DREXEL’S SECOND CHANCE 

Drexel Burnham Lambert, the former financial giant, may soon be wheeling and 
dealing again. A federal bankruptcy judge in New York has revealed that claims 
against the onetime Wall Street powerhouse have been reduced from an estimated 
$20 billion to $2 billion. Drexel sought federal bankruptcy protection last year in 
the wake of the prosecution of the firm’s former leader, Michael Milken. If the 
deal stands, Drexel could reorganize and resume business. 



MONEY CLIP 


January’s inflation 
news gave little com¬ 
fort to workers who 
saw real earnings 
down 2.8 percent 
since January 1990. 

■ Monthly increase in 
core inflation rate at 
end of January 1991: 
0.8% (highest since 
June 1982) 

■ Average weekly 
earnings, January 
1991: $347 
Adjusted for infla¬ 
tion: $253 
January 1990: $260 
January 1982: $264 



SQUEEZE ON PAYCHECKS 

Inflation and a shrinking 
workweek helped produce a 
decline in workers’ earnings. 


■ Projected salary in¬ 
creases in 1991: 
Senior executives: 
6.5% 

Middle managers: 
5.1% 

■ Employers requir¬ 
ing workers to pay 
partial health insur¬ 
ance costs: 

1989:45% 

1990: 60% 

■ Families that 
think their total in¬ 
come will be lower in 
six months: 

November 1990:12% 
December 1990: 67% 
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The Staffords Know A Beachfront Hotel 
Where The Fun Is Monumental, 

But The Prices Arent. 


Now Where Do You Suppose 
They’d Rent A Car? 



The Smart Money Is On Budget 5 " 


Clearly, a family as bright as the Staffords would rent a 
where each car is quality-checked 25 different ways. 
Where they find the most luxury Lincolns. Locations 
that number over 3,600 worldwide. And prices that 
are a day at the beach. Budget. 800-527-0700. 



We feature Lincoln-Mercury and other fine cars. 









WILL A SINGLE EUROPEAN CURRENCY CREATE 
BUSINESS OPPORTUNITIES THERE, OR 
JUST STIFLE CAPITAL FORMATION HERE? 


EDS is a registered trademark of Electronic Data Systems Corporation. ©1991 EDS 























Economic change opens doors for some and closes doors on others. 
Companies with the agility to take advantage of change often get a real edge 
on their compedtion. If you’re looking for a competitive advantage here in 
the U.S., or even if you’re contemplating overseas expansion, EDS can help— 
with computing and communications systems that let you respond faster, 
improve quality, and control costs. 

IS MANAGING YOUR INFORMATION MANAGING YOU? 

Information that helps you achieve your business goals is valuable. 
Information for information’s sake is not. EDS can help evaluate your informa¬ 
tion technology to make sure you get more of the former and less of the latter. 

ARE YOUR NEEDS UNIQUE? 

EDS has an unmatched record of developing systems and software for a 
business’s individual needs. Not off-the-shelf, one-size-fits-all solutions. 
No other systems developers have as much experience in as many business 
areas as EDS. 

CAN YOUR SYSTEMS REALLY BE INTEGRATED? 

For over 28 years we’ve been making hardware, software, communications, 
process and people work together seamlessly. You won’t find a systems inte¬ 
grator with a longer or better record of results. 

SHOULD YOU MANAGE LESS AND LEAD MORE? 

We provide systems management for giant industry leaders and small com¬ 
panies on their way to becoming leaders. So we can help manage your 
information systems a little or a lot. We work closely with your people, to add 
resources, new technology and provide flexibility, so you can focus on your 
core business. 

CAN EDS PUT INFORMATION TECHNOLOGY TO WORK FOR YOU? 

Keeping your eyes on the changing business environment has never been more 
important. And even though you can’t control change, you can take advan¬ 
tage of it with EDS. To learn more about how we might help you, write EDS, 
7171 Forest Lane, U4, Dallas, TX 75230. Or call (214) 490-2000, ext. 904. 
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ANALYSIS 


SCIENCE & SOCIETY 


HIGH HOPES 


A DRAMATIC STEP IN HEALTH CARE 


Joseph Giarratano was to have 
been executed last week, until Vir¬ 
ginia Gov. Douglas Wilder offered 
him a last-minute “conditional par¬ 
don.” The nation’s first black gover¬ 
nor since Reconstruction gave no 
reason for his decision. But those 
around him say it joins his belief 
that the case might not warrant exe¬ 
cution with a politically shrewd com¬ 
bination of compas¬ 
sion and toughness 
that could help him 
if he runs for presi¬ 
dent. “He satisfied 
both liberals and 
conservatives,” says 
Virginia political 
scientist Robert 
Holsworth. 

Giarratano was 
convicted in 1979 of 
murder and rape. 
But experts say a 
right-handed assail¬ 
ant stabbed the vic¬ 
tim; Giarratano is 
left-handed. While 
behind bars he stud¬ 
ied law, had an arti¬ 
cle published in the Yale Law Journal 
and turned his appeal into a cause ce- 
lebre that eventually swayed Wilder. 

The way Wilder handled the case 
will make it hard for Republicans to 
turn it into an ironic “Willie Horton” 
issue for 1992, if, as many now expect, 
Wilder runs for president later this 
year. Wilder converted Giarratano’s 
death sentence to a life term with 
slim chances for a new trial and no 
prospects for parole until the year 
2004. While he gains with the Demo¬ 
crats’ liberal money machine, he also 
has tried to minimize concerns that 
the commutation might raise among 
the 75 percent of Americans who, 
pollsters say, favor the death penalty 
for murderers. “Anybody who 
doesn’t think this is politically moti¬ 
vated,” says Larry Sabato, a Virginia 
political observer, “is a candidate to 
buy swampland in Florida.” 



Giarratano 


By Gary Cohen 


The federal government is paralyzed over how to cover the estimated 31 million 
Americans who lack health insurance, but a handful of states are devising their own 
cures. Last week, Oregon took an unprecedented step toward providing nearly all its 
residents with basic health insurance by 1994. A state commission unveiled a list 
ranking 808 common medical treatments based on cost-effectiveness and impact on 
quality of life. Under the plan, the most efficacious treatments — such as obstetrical 
care during pregnancy or most heart and bone-marrow transplants—would be 
covered in a core package for the poor on Medicaid and for workers whose 
employers do not now insure them. Lower-ranked treatments—such as in-vitro 
fertilization and medical therapies for patients in the advanced stages of AIDS — 
probably would not be covered. 

The controversial plan, which the Oregon legislature and Congress must still 
approve, could add $175 million a year to the state’s $350 million Medicaid health¬ 
care budget, requiring tax hikes in Oregon and the Bush administration’s grudging 
approval of higher federal contributions. Still, devoid of its own solutions for the 
health crisis, Washington may have little choice but to let the plan proceed. 

NEW ALZHEIMER’S DISEASE RESEARCH 

Scientists in London have discovered an important clue to the mystery of 
Alzheimer’s disease. Researchers have located a mutation in a gene on chromosome 
21 by studying two families with members who developed the disease before the age 
of 60. Scientists say the mutation could help produce an aberrant form of amyloid, a 
protein found in the brains of Alzheimer’s patients. Doctors remain uncertain 
whether the protein destroys cells or is debris left in dead cells. But, to many experts, 
the findings are a significant early step. 



Up and out. A wall of Thurber drawings being prepared for moving 


A MOVEABLE CARNIVAL 

When New Yorker executives decided to move after 55 years in one place to larger 
offices across the street in midtown Manhattan, they expected to leave the walls 
behind. But it would be difficult not to take one section of wall that was a sketch pad 
for humorist James Thurber, who worked at the magazine for 34 years. Thurber’s 
pencil sketches, some of which depict his famously fierce-faced dogs, reflect the 
same whimsy that found its way onto the magazine’s pages. Thurber also had a habit 
of scrawling the cryptic message “Too late” on walls—without revealing the 
meaning. The drawings are being carved out by hand and encased in bulletproof 
glass for display in the new offices. 
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National Memorial, and to help 
preserve its precious beauty, the 
United States Mint presents proof- 
quality Gold Five Dollar, Silver 
Dollar and Half Dollar commem¬ 
orative coins. 

Each legal tender coin is 
individually encapsulated and 
packaged with a Certificate of 
Authenticity. 

Your purchase helps preserve 
the Mount Rushmore National 
Memorial. 

A portion of the proceeds from 
the sale of Mount Rushmore 


oins 

unvvw; >u pre- 

serve and restore the 

memorial and surround¬ 
ing National Park. 

Order at special pre-issue 
savings through March 28,1991. 

Mount Rushmore Anniversary 
Coins are available at a pre-issue 
discount for a limited time. To take 
advantage of this special offer, mail 
the attached coupon or call toll- 
free today. 


1-800-424-3600 Or Mail The Coupon 
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PEOPLE 


FODOR 

Eugene Fodor, a Baedeker for 
the 20th century, helped Americans 
learn to see the world. Fodor, who 
died last week at the age of 85, rev¬ 
olutionized travel writing, which un¬ 
til the 1930s had focused on histori¬ 
cal sites. For Fodor, the joy of travel 
lay not just in sightseeing but in 
meeting “peoples whose customs 



World view. Travel maven Fodor 


and general outlook are different 
from your own.” 

Born in Hungary and educated in 
France, Fodor was fluent in six lan¬ 
guages—a facility that earned him 
his first job, aboard a French cruise 
ship. Soon he was selling travel 
pieces to Hungarian newspapers. 
Finding travel books “too antiquat¬ 
ed,” Fodor wrote “1936 ... On the 
Continent,” providing tips no previ¬ 
ous guide had offered: subjects to 
avoid in Italy (“everything relating 
to freedom in married life, the 
emancipation of women, divorce”) 
and what to do when seated in a 
Danish dining car next to a stranger 
(“bow”). That book spawned a se¬ 
ries that now includes 128 titles rang¬ 
ing from Acapulco to Yugoslavia. 

His guides informed travelers not 
only what to see but where to eat 
and stay. “He reviewed travel as you 
would a book or play,” says tourism 
guru Arthur Frommer, who calls 
Fodor’s practical approach “quintes- 
sentially American.” Indeed, Fodor 
himself once said, “I think the 
American has become the world’s 
most experienced and intelligent 
traveler.” For that, Fodor can claim 
much of the credit. 


By Amy Bernstein 


■ HENRY HILL’S attempt to prove that crime pays may run aground at 
the Supreme Court. The ex-mobster hoped to pocket $124,000 for 
telling his story to writer Nicholas Pileggi in the book “Wiseguy,” later 
made into the movie “GoodFellas.” But a New York State agency 
contends that Hill’s victims should have first claim on the money under 
a law originally aimed at “Son of Sam” killer David Berkowitz. Now 
the high court will review arguments by publishers and filmmakers that similar 
victim-aid laws in 41 states and in the U.S. code violate convicts’ free-speech rights. 



GLORIA MOLINA believes in being first. After making strides in the 
Los Angeles political arena for years, she took a step last week toward 
national prominence as the first woman and first Hispanic since 1875 
to be elected to the Los Angeles County Board of Supervisors. Molina 
is currently a Los Angeles city councilwoman (the first Hispanic 
woman), and before that she was a state legislator (again, the first 
Hispanic woman). When she takes office March 8, Molina will help preside over an 
area with a budget greater than those of most states. 


■ KIMBA WOOD provided details last week about how much time white- 
collar criminal Michael Milken should spend in jail. A federal judge in 
Manhattan, Wood sentenced Milken to 10 years in prison last Novem¬ 
ber and last week recommended that he be eligible for parole after 
serving three years. The judge based her decision largely on the total 
monetary damage caused by Milken. Prosecutors had put the price tag 
in the millions, but she accepts calculations showing the figure is closer to $318,000. 
Wood now says “a period of 36 months to 40 months incarceration fit[s] the crimes.” 



JESSE JACKSON has an honor in common with former astronaut 
John Glenn, now a senator from Ohio. Glenn was the first and Jackson 
becomes the second living person to have his likeness on a U.S. 
postmark —the stamp cancellation on envelopes. With Martin Luther 
King Jr. and other black leaders, Jackson will appear on the mark as 
part of the U.S. Postal Service’s series “Blacks on Stamps.” 


DAME MARGOT FONTEYN’S greatness as a ballerina belied her belief that she didn’t 
really have the discipline for it. Instead, she was said to have an inner force that 
infused her art. She made dance history with ballet great Rudolf Nureyev and 
continued dancing into her 60s while caring for her husband, Panamanian Roberto 
Arias, who was paralyzed in a 1964 assassination attempt. She died last week at age 71. 



A great dame. Fonteyn during a 1984 performance 
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■ ON SOCIETY 


BY JOHN LEO 


The political taboos of the ’90s 


A s part of its rigorous campaign against political 
incorrectness. Smith College warns its freshpeople 
about 10 different “isms” that afflict campus life. 
This is nice but inadequate. Actually there are 21 danger¬ 
ous “isms,” listed here as a public service: 

Racism, sexism and heterosexism - the big three; com¬ 
mon sins of straight, white males; hypothetically possible 
among minority groups but never actually recorded. 

Ableism — bias against the physically challenged and dif¬ 
ferently abled (formerly the disabled or handicapped) by 
the temporarily abled. The phrase “blind to the truth” 
would be an example of ableist language. Stairs would be an 
example of ableist architecture. 

Homeism —oppression of the 
homeless by the nonvagrant 
homed, or temporarily homed. 

Some antihomeists now favor the 
term “houseless.” A Long Island 
teacher recently instructed some 
street people: “You are house¬ 
less but not homeless because 
home is wherever you are.” 

Ageism-bias against seniors 
by the temporarily young. 
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based on mere appearances. 

Sizeism —prejudice against the differently sized. Arti¬ 
cles on dieting and “overeating” are biased and impede 
growth of the size-acceptance movement. Size-acceptance 


activist Sally E. Smith argues that articles on liposuction 
are sizeistic examples of “one of the last ‘safe’ prejudices 
in America.” 

Laughism “inappropriately directed laughter” has 
been banned at the University of Connecticut. 

Conversational exclusionism — conspicuous banning of 
persons from private chats also violates the sensitivity- 
maintenance rules at the University of Connecticut. 

Birthmarkism - refusal to see that it is not birthmarks 
that are unsightly but rather the society that frowns upon 
them. Ted Kennedy Jr. wrote to The Boston Globe to 
complain about an article on “treatment techniques” for 
birthmarks, when actually, he 
pointed out, “our attitude is the 
problem, and that can never be 
corrected surgically.” 

Handism —oppression of left- 
handed persons by the right- 
handed majority. Several orga¬ 
nizations of left-handers 
complain that “technological bi¬ 
ases” in design of tools for right¬ 
handers cause injuries among 
lefties. Language bias, too: 
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on some Old Spice would combine scentism and shavism 
into aftershavism. And recommending a book by an adultist 
and speciesist white male would make the whole list light up 
with grievous offense. Please be careful out there. ■ 
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HENRY HILL’S attempt to prove that crime pays may run aground at 
the Supreme Court. The ex-mobster hoped to pocket $124,0Q0 for 
telling his story to writer Nicholas Pileggi in the book “Wiseguy,” later 
made into the movie “GoodFellas.” But a New York State agency 
contends that Hill’s victims should have first claim on the money under 
a law originally aimed at “Son of Sam” killer David Berkowitz. Now 
the high court will review arguments by publishers and filmmakers that similar 
victim-aid laws in 41 states and in the U.S. code violate convicts’ free-speech rights. 

GLORIA MOLINA believes in being first. After making strides in the 
Los Angeles political arena for years, she took a step last week toward 
national prominence as the first woman and first Hispanic since 1875 
to be elected to the Los Angeles County Board of Supervisors. Molina 
is currently a Los Angeles city councilwoman (the first Hispanic 
woman), and before that she was a state legislator (again, the first 
Hispanic woman). When she takes office March 8, Molina will help preside over an 
area with a budget greater than those of most states. 

KIMBA WOOD provided details last week about how much time white- 
collar criminal Michael Milken should spend in jail. A federal judge in 
Manhattan, Wood sentenced Milken to 10 years in prison last Novem¬ 
ber and last week recommended that he be eligible for parole after 
serving three years. The judge based her decision largely on the total 
monetary damage caused by Milken. Prosecutors had put the price tag 
in the millions, but she accepts calculations showing the figure is closer to $318,000. 
Wood now says “a period of 36 months to 40 months incarceration fit[s] the crimes.” 
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■ ON SOCIETY 


By John Leo 


The political taboos of the ’90s 


A s part of its rigorous campaign against political 
incorrectness, Smith College warns its freshpeople 
about 10 different “isms” that afflict campus life. 
This is nice but inadequate. Actually there are 21 danger¬ 
ous “isms,” listed here as a public service: 

Racism, sexism and heterosexism - the big three; com¬ 
mon sins of straight, white males; hypothetically possible 
among minority groups but never actually recorded. 

Ableism —bias against the physically challenged and dif¬ 
ferently abled (formerly the disabled or handicapped) by 
the temporarily abled. The phrase “blind to the truth” 
would be an example of ableist language. Stairs would be an 
example of ableist architecture. 

Homeism — oppression of the 
homeless by the nonvagrant 
homed, or temporarily homed. 

Some antihomeists now favor the 
term “houseless.” A Long Island 
teacher recently instructed some 
street people: “You are house¬ 
less but not homeless because 
home is wherever you are.” 

Ageism-bias against seniors 
by the temporarily young. 

Adultism — prejudice against 
juniors; the oppression of impos¬ 
ing standards and values derived 
from the adult world upon the 
culture of subadults. “Adultism is 
where adults tell you what to do, 
whether it’s right or wrong,” ac¬ 
tivist* Ramon Santiago, 20, said 
during a rally against environmental racism in Brooklyn. 

Environmental racism — the siting of smokestacks in His¬ 
panic or black neighborhoods. 

Speciesism —the doctrine or feeling that humans are 
somehow more valuable than mice or insects. Like sexists, 
“speciesists allow the interests of their own species to 
override the greater interests of members of other spe¬ 
cies,” writes Peter Singer, philosopher of animal rights. A 
person swatting a mosquito would be speciesist. So would 
a bird eating an insect, a snake eating a bird, a jackal 
eating a snake or a lion eating Peter Singer. 

Eurocentrism — failure to see all the world’s cultures as 
equal in the development of freedom, democracy, science, 
technology, literature, medicine and the creation of wealth. 
Militarism love of war; having an ROTC on campus. 
Sightism — the belief that visually impaired people cannot 
do as well as sighted people at all tasks. The Federal 
Aviation Administration, for instance, refused to allow 
blind persons to sit in emergency-exit rows on airplanes. 
This was sightist. 

Lookism — the belief that some people are easier on the 
eyes than others, which creates an unacceptable hierarchy 
based on mere appearances. 

Sizeism-prejudice against the differently sized. Arti¬ 
cles on dieting and “overeating” are biased and impede 
growth of the size-acceptance movement. Size-acceptance 


activist Sally E. Smith argues that articles on liposuction 
are sizeistic examples of “one of the last ‘safe’ prejudices 
in America.” 

Laughism — “inappropriately directed laughter” has 
been banned at the University of Connecticut. 

Conversational exclusionism — conspicuous banning of 
persons from private chats also violates the sensitivity- 
maintenance rules at the University of Connecticut. 

Birthmarkism — refusal to see that it is not birthmarks 
that are unsightly but rather the society that frowns upon 
them. Ted Kennedy Jr. wrote to The Boston Globe to 
complain about an article on “treatment techniques” for 
birthmarks, when actually, he 
pointed out, “our attitude is the 
problem, and that can never be 
corrected surgically.” 

Handism- oppression of left- 
handed persons by the right- 
handed majority. Several orga¬ 
nizations of left-handers 
complain that “technological bi¬ 
ases” in design of tools for right¬ 
handers cause injuries among 
lefties. Language bias, too: 
gauche, sinister, maladroit, left- 
handed compliment, all com¬ 
pared with upright, dextrous, 
righteous for righties. 

Verbal sexism —an ancient op¬ 
pression, tirelessly fought. The 
Sacramento Public Works De¬ 
partment sponsored a contest 
for a new word to replace the socially offensive “man¬ 
hole.” The blizzard of suggestions, including “sewer view¬ 
er” and “person-access chamber,” so overwhelmed the 
department that no winner was named. But “out of 
heightened awareness,” Sacramento now calls its unisex 
street-level person-apertures “maintenance holes.” 

Shavism — prejudice against the bearded and generally 
hirsute. Mickey Kaus of The New Republic, perhaps jocu¬ 
larly, writes that while growing a beard, he was disinvited 
by a cable TV show out of “blatant shavism.” 

Scentism — the imposition of one’s perfume, cologne, de¬ 
odorant and other scents upon people who may not wish to 
smell them. A Boston-based group of militant lesbians, 
pointing out that some women are especially sensitive to 
odors, argued that social events “should be advertised as 
scent-free, and sniffers posted at the entrance to ensure 
that all who enter are in compliance.” Enforcement powers 
of the new aroma police were not outlined. 

Note that the “environmental racism” listing indicates 
the possibility of multiple offense. For instance, handing a 
woman a diet cola could be construed as sizeist, lookist and 
sexist, and perhaps handist and laughist as well. Splashing 
on some Old Spice would combine scentism and shavism 
into aftershavism. And recommending a book by an adultist 
and speciesist white male would make the whole list light up 
with grievous offense. Please be careful out there. ■ 
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WASHINGTON WHISPERS 


SHEVARDNADZE wants to move West, says ex-KGB officer 
VIETNAMESE are the newest U.S. counterspy worry 
SUNUNU turns gentler face to Capitol Hill 


■ Coming to America? Eduard She¬ 
vardnadze, who recently quit his job 
as Soviet foreign minister after issu¬ 
ing a dramatic warning about a drift 
toward dictatorship in the Kremlin, 
would like to move to the United 
States. That is the word from a for¬ 
mer senior KGB official, now in 
Western Europe, who says the 63- 
year-old Shevardnadze wants to find 
a job as head of a “public organiza¬ 
tion promoting foreign policy and 
East-West understanding.” Last 
week, Shevardnadze launched an 
American-style, nongovernmental 
foreign-policy think tank in Moscow 
and has been telling visitors that he 
hopes to raise funds for his new or¬ 
ganization during a forthcoming 
speaking tour of Western Europe 
and the United States. Meanwhile, 
ranking Soviet diplomats in the Unit¬ 
ed States are privately telling Ameri¬ 
can friends that if Moscow does re¬ 
vert to a dictatorship they may ask 
for political asylum. Says the ex- 
KGB source: “They all want to flee.” 


■ Postwar plans. Strategists in the 
Bush re-election apparatus are collect¬ 
ing nuggets of information for negative 
campaigns against potential oppo¬ 
nents. The two that have Republicans 
slapping their thighs with glee: New 
York Governor Mario Cuomo’s decla¬ 
ration to The New York Times that he 
doesn’t remember the position he took 
on the Vietnam War, and House Ma¬ 
jority Leader Richard Gephardt’s ear- 
ly-January comment that Democrats 
might cut off money for the gulf war if 
President Bush failed to secure con¬ 
gressional authorization to use force. 


■ Pressing ahead. Despite the AFL- 
CIO’s decision last week to push for 
sweeping national health-care re¬ 
forms and brave talk on Capitol Hill 
about legislation to help the more 



Prognosis uncertain 


than 31 million Americans without 
medical insurance, there is virtually 
no chance Washington will enact ma¬ 
jor changes anytime soon. One rea¬ 
son: The administration fears new 
budget rules could force a tax increase 
of as much as $100 billion, which 
would be needed to pay for extending 
health care to those now without med¬ 
ical insurance. Another reason is that 
business, labor and health-care pro¬ 
viders can’t agree on which of 10 major 
plans to back. At best, Congress may 
pass legislation making it easier for 
small businesses to buy health cover¬ 
age for their workers. Still, Big Labor 
intends to press ahead. AFL-CIO 
President Lane Kirkland vows that 
“We will do everything in our power” 
to overcome resistance from the 
White House and on the Hill. 


■ The KGB’s new proxies. With the spy 
services of the former Communist re¬ 
gimes of Eastern Europe apparently 


out of business in the United States, the 
Soviet Union has had to recruit new 
surrogates to help carry out its increas¬ 
ingly aggressive program of industrial 
and commercial espionage. According 
to knowledgeable U.S. counterintelli¬ 
gence officials, Moscow is employing 
many agents from Vietnam, who are 
both skilled in spycraft and have no 
difficulty blending in among America’s 
many new Vietnamese communities. 
As a consequence, the officials report, 
Washington has launched an active 
counterintelligence investigation of the 
KGB’s Vietnamese proxies. 


■ A new Sununu. Chief of Staff John 
Sununu is trying to shore up weak 
spots on his staff and simultaneously 
improve his negative image on Capi¬ 
tol Hill. Insiders see the recent resig¬ 
nation of Ed Rogers, a top aide fre¬ 
quently employed as White House 
hatchet man, as an attempt to show 
lawmakers that from now on they will 
deal with a Sununu who is kinder and 
gentler—and wiser in the ways of 
Washington. He has also forced the 
resignations of several lobbyists in 
the congressional liaison office and 
is reorganizing the much-maligned 
White House communications de¬ 
partment. Sununu wants to make the 
office of public liaison a separate di¬ 
vision so it can focus on constituen¬ 
cies important to Bush’s re-election. 
But the sources report that Sununu is 
having difficulty recruiting some top 
job candidates, who are wary of the 
“old” Sununu’s reputation for drill- 
sergeant managerial techniques. 


■ Travelers’ triple threats. War, dis¬ 
ease and the threat of terrorism have 
combined to set a new record for the 
State Department’s list of countries it 
suggests that American tourists avoid. 
Currently, there are 74 countries on 
the list, the most since the department 
began issuing travelers’ warnings in 
1978. The danger spots include all of 
the Middle East except Egypt, most of 
Africa and Southeast Asia and large 
parts of Central and South America, 
as well as the Baltic republics of the 
Soviet Union. Tourists are taking the 
warnings so seriously that the depart¬ 
ment’s special phone lines are being 
deluged with almost 2,000 calls a day. 


Edited by Charles Fenyvesi 
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THE GULF WAR 


The gulf 
war’s final 
curtain 

George Bush set the stage with his ultimatum 
to Saddam Hussein-surrender or face the 
wrath of an allied ground offensive. Now, the 
last act in this morality play is at hand 



I t certainly held the promise of high 
drama: Both hands of the clock 
straight up at noon, time for the 
mustachioed villain to clear out of 
town. But Saddam Hussein still didn’t 
get the message. High noon in Washing¬ 
ton was 8 p.m. in Baghdad, and the 
deadline for him to start moving his 
troops out of Kuwait came and went as a 
few feeble blue tracers arced across the 
night sky and the nightly swarm of allied 
airplanes arrived to pound targets in and 


around the city. Outside Washington, in 
the padded woods of the Catoctin 
Mountains at Camp David, Md., George 
Bush took a long walk, chatted for nearly 
half an hour with Soviet President Mi¬ 
khail Gorbachev by phone and when the 
deadline passed he was strolling back to 
the Aspen Lodge for lunch. After all the 
fevered diplomacy of the past few days, 
zero hour felt strangely anticlimactic. 

Except that across the vast desert and 
on the oily waters of the Persian Gulf, all 
around the tiny emirate dismem¬ 
bered and devoured by Iraq on a 
broiling summer day seven months 
ago, allied soldiers were already 
probing defenses and scouting at¬ 
tack routes far behind Iraqi lines. 
Meanwhile, more than a half-mil- 
lion more American and allied 
troops were moving up to their 
“LDs”—lines of departure —for 
the blitzkrieg that has been script¬ 
ed as the final act of this late-20th- 
century morality play. It is the larg¬ 
est invasion force assembled since 
World War II, and Saddam Hus¬ 
sein has only himself to blame for 
the fire it will rain down around his 
ears. “It’s about time,” said Sgt. 
Paul Dayton, far north in the Saudi 
desert as the deadline passed. First 
Lt. Charles Hoskinson agreed: 
“He is not going to withdraw.” 



►. With Hussein’s refusal to leave 


A peculiar thing about this war is that 
George Bush didn’t have to end it this 
way. Advised by his top military com¬ 
manders that a battle on the desert 
floor could mean substantial casualties, ] 
the president might have molded a dif¬ 
ferent ending from one of the two Sovi¬ 
et peace proposals that lurched like 
awkward trial balloons into the swirling 
diplomatic mists above Moscow. But 
that would not have yielded the clean 
ending George Bush believes the Amer¬ 
ican people and their partners in the 
anti-Iraq coalition now demand. And 
perhaps just as important, for this presi¬ 
dent from the last generation with a 
personal memory of World War II, it 
would not have yielded the right ending. 

To the end, Hussein played the villain 
to perfection. Having engineered the 
rape of Kuwait and launched erratic but 











Kuwait, allied troops moved north. Third Armo 

still dangerous Scud missiles against ci¬ 
vilians in Saudi Arabia and Israel, one 
just minutes before the deadline to start 
evacuating his troops from Kuwait, he 
saved his worst for last. While their com¬ 
mander pretended to negotiate for peace 
last week, Hussein’s soldiers began 
rounding up Kuwaitis and shooting them 
in the streets, according to intelligence 
and other reports. Knowledgeable offi¬ 
cials said that some Kuwaiti prisoners, 
already tortured horribly, were shot at 
point-blank range, perhaps to eliminate 
both the witnesses and the evidence in 
any war crimes trials. Another report 
said Iraqi soldiers were ordered to arrest 
some 40,000 Kuwaitis, presumably to be 
executed. And this on the heels of torch¬ 
ing more than 170 of Kuwait’s 950 oil 
wells, a “scorched earth” policy that 
clearly enraged Bush. Aides say the pres- 


•d Cavalry tank commander Pat Armijo lea 

ident now believes as an article of faith 
that the Iraqi leader must pay dearly for 
those and other crimes. “In the end,” 
says a senior adviser to the president, “he 
would not tolerate even the appearance 
of giving Saddam Hussein a face-saving 
way out, not any way to claim there were 
rewards for his aggression.” 

Officially, the reason for the war 
against Iraq was to drive Saddam Hus¬ 
sein out of Kuwait and restore the emir¬ 
ate’s government. But people familiar 
with Bush’s thinking say the real reason 
was Saddam Hussein himself and his 
enormous capacity for destabilizing the 
volatile Middle East with his million-man 
Army, his megalomaniac vision and his 
weapons of mass destruction. “Overall, 
our stated aim has been to get him out of 
Kuwait,” says a Bush aide. “Our unstated 
but real objective, however, has been to 


>’ a tank column to the front. 

reduce or eliminate his military potential 
and, ideally, to eliminate his political ca¬ 
pability: To cut him down as a political 
figure with any influence.” 

The models are clear. Just as Gamal 
Abdel Nasser was deflated by the 1967 
Arab-Israeli war and Muammar Qadha- 
fi by the American bombing in 1986, 
Bush wants to make sure that Saddam 
Hussein is neutered. On a nuts-and- 
bolts level, this means guaranteeing that 
he is unable to repair to Baghdad with 
roughly half his military forces intact 
and no brakes on his ability to begin 
using Iraq’s substantial oil revenues to 
begin producing a new arsenal of biolog¬ 
ical, chemical and perhaps even nuclear 
weapons. Even more important, it 
means depriving Hussein of any shred of 
political victory. Already, he has 
chucked the Palestinian cause over the 
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side, exposing his use of it for the cynical 
gambit it was. Already, there are reports 
of dissension within his inner circle, 
complaints that, having given back the 
few spoils won in eight years of war with 
Iran, he now offers to return Kuwait in 
exchange for a lifting of sanctions and a 
few other conditions. 

But only by taking the war to its ulti¬ 
mate conclusion and not conceding an 
ambiguous and premature peace can 
George Bush prove, to Iraqis, to their 
fellow Arabs and to the world, that the 
Iraqi dictator made a fatal mistake when 
he sent his Republican Guard crashing 
into Kuwait. “The Arab world has seen 
plenty of losers,” says a senior Arab dip¬ 
lomat. “They do not need one more.” 

Still, it was a near thing, that ambigu¬ 
ous and premature peace. The 11th- 
hour Soviet proposal had all the mak¬ 
ings of a coalitionbuster, and until the 
moment George Bush strode out the 
porch door of the Oval Office and into 
the Rose Garden to deliver his brief 
and plain-spoken ultimatum, it was un¬ 
clear how much mischief Mikhail Gor¬ 
bachev and Iraqi Foreign Minister 
Tariq Aziz had conjured up in their 
late-night Kremlin meetings. When it 
first became clear that the Soviets were 
working on some kind of substantive 
peace proposal with Aziz, there were 
dark mutterings in the White House of 
a Gorbachev double cross. 

In fact, the Soviet leadership says it 
had good reasons for trying to head off a 
ground war. There was wide speculation 
that Gorbachev’s last-minute maneuver¬ 
ing was just a stick thrown into the 
spokes of the American-led coalition, 
designed to appease his hard-line critics 
in the KGB and the military, who have 
long enjoyed a close relationship with 
Saddam Hussein and his Ba’ath Party 
leadership. The Soviets say this isn’t so. 
A war so close to their border could in¬ 
flame their increasingly restive Muslim 
minorities. “When we are speaking 
about ground war,” says Vyacheslav Ma- 
tuzov, counselor for the Middle East at 
the Soviet Embassy in Washington, “we 
are not in principle against the ground 
war. But we are speaking about danger 
of spreading this war.” 

But there were other reasons, too. 
The Soviet peace proposal, though still¬ 
born, could yield Moscow some divi¬ 
dends among more radical Arab states, 
and it will ensure the Soviet Union a 
larger role in the Middle East after the 
war. The last thing Moscow wants is to 
see the Persian Gulf turned into an An¬ 
glo-American lake. There also was some 
brave talk about how the Soviet Union, 



Victors and vanquished. Soldiers of the 101st Airborne Division processing some 



Confirmed kill. Marines examine a T-62, another of Iraq’s disabled tanks. 
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for all its troubles, is still a player on the 
great stage. “We believe that as a great 
power,” says Foreign Ministry spokes¬ 
man Vitaly Churkin, .. the Soviet 
Union is obliged to contribute to finding 
a way to end the conflict.” 

George Bush didn’t want or need that 
kind of help, however. When high-stakes 
diplomacy is truly engrossing, it bears an 
amazing resemblance to championship 
tennis, and the volley Bush hit back to 
Gorbachev at week’s end was a splendid 
passing shot. After his declaration of the 
high-noon ultimatum in the Rose Gar¬ 
den, there was a bit more fancy footwork 
from Aziz and his Kremlin interlocutors, 
but Bush had been so effective that most 
of the world paid no heed. The second 
Soviet plan called for a three-week with¬ 
drawal instead of the one week specified 
by Bush; it specified four days for Iraqi 
troops to leave Kuwait City instead of 
the two demanded by Bush, and it called 
for supervision by a United Nations task 
force instead of the American-led coali¬ 
tion. Until the very end, Moscow kept 
pointing to the deal it had worked out 
with Aziz, but it was as if the thing never 
existed; what mattered were the terms 
laid out by Bush. “The president wanted 
to tell the Soviets to get lost,” says an 
adviser, “but to do it in a nice way.” It 
may go down as one of the administra¬ 
tion’s defining moments, at once extin¬ 
guishing the notion that the United 
States and the Soviet Union are equal 
partners in a new world order and mus¬ 
tering unprecedented public support for 
Bush as he approaches re-election. A 
new Washington Post-ABC News poll 
shows that 86 percent of respondents ap¬ 
prove a ground war if that’s what it takes 
to get Iraq out of Kuwait. 

The last act got off to a rocky start, 
however. The first phone call from Gor¬ 
bachev to Bush came on Thursday 
night, and it prompted the talk of a 
double cross. Bush already had heard 
the news of the Soviet peace proposal 
on CNN. It turned out Gorbachev had 
tried to call Bush before the announce¬ 
ment of the peace proposal was made 
in Moscow, but the White House 
couldn’t arrange for a notetaker and 
translator that quickly. When the call fi¬ 
nally came, Bush and Gorbachev spoke 
for 33 minutes, and White House offi¬ 
cials say the president was sympathetic 
to the reasons for Gorbachev’s actions. 

Sympathetic, but not encouraging. 
After he rang off, Bush darted out to 
see a play at Ford’s Theatre called 
“Black Eagles,” about a squadron of 
black pilots in World War II. In his 
study on the second floor of the White 
House residence, under an enormous 
golden chandelier, a clutch of senior ad- 
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visers continued deliberating the Soviet 
proposal. Bush returned just after 10:30, 
taking a seat behind a massive oak desk, 
the advisers scattered around him in a 
ragged arc: Vice President Dan Quayle 
and Defense Secretary Dick Cheney in 
tuxedoes (there was a reception that 
night for Danish Queen Margrethe II); 
Gen. Colin Powell, the chairman of the 
Joint Chiefs of Staff, in a turtleneck and 
slacks; the rest of the men in suits. Bush 
said they were at a “critical point,” ac¬ 
cording to one official, and Powell 
urged that the United States set a date 


and time for the Iraqi withdrawal from 
Kuwait as quickly as possible. “That’s a 
good idea,” Bush said, according to an 
official. Secretary of State Baker said he 
did not expect any of the allies to ob¬ 
ject, and various times were suggested. 
Eventually, the group settled on one. 
“Okay, then,” Bush concluded, “it’s go¬ 
ing to be noon, Saturday.” That would 
make it Day 38 of the war against Iraq. 
Before they broke up, one of the advis¬ 
ers asked what would happen if Saddam 
Hussein surprised them all and accept¬ 
ed. Powell stepped in. “We monitor,” 
he said. “No problem.” 

Now they had to make good on Bak¬ 
er’s pledge. Through the night, the sec¬ 
retary of state and National Security 
Adviser Brent Scowcroft telephoned 
other coalition leaders. Despite fears by 
some that it would crack, it held; the 
Soviet deal just wasn’t good enough. 

That’s what Bush told Gorbachev the 
next day. The phone call actually start¬ 
ed with Baker outlining the terms Bush 
would announce in his ultimatum for 
withdrawal. Bush was over at the Labor 
Department, swearing in his new Labor 
Secretary, former Illinois Rep. Lynn 
Martin. When he got back to the Oval 
Office, he picked up the phone, re-em- 
phasizing the points Baker had just 
made to Gorbachev. The call lasted 75 


minutes, and at one point, according to 
an official, Gorbachev told Bush that he 
felt “stuck in the middle.” Again, Bush 
sympathized, but he wouldn’t be 
budged. He also realized, according to a 
senior administration official, that Gor¬ 
bachev, however much he might dabble 
with peace proposals, wouldn’t wander 
too far off the reservation. “Gorbachev 
has always come back and hewed the 
line set by the coalition very closely,” 
this official says. “... When it becomes 
clear their agenda conflicts with ours, 
they hew the line.” Bush thanked the 
Soviet leader again for his intercession, 
made several more phone calls and 
strode into the Rose Garden to 
deliver the bad news for Saddam 
Hussein. After that, the whole 
group vanished into the White 
House mess for lunch. Let the 
record reflect that Bush dined 
on spaghetti with tomato sauce. 

One big reason for the presi¬ 
dent’s studied calm is the assur¬ 
ances he has had from his com¬ 
manders in the field. Gen. H. 
Norman Schwarzkopf says the 
Iraqi Army, hit by thousands of 
tons of bombs delivered by nearly 
100,000 allied sorties over the 
past month, is “near collapse.” 
Though the White House insists 
that politics has played no part in 
the calculation of when to engage ground 
forces against Saddam Hussein’s troops, 
it is clear that the coalition, which has 
held so far, is not endlessly durable. Gor¬ 
bachev clearly saw that, too. During the 
past few weeks, when it became increas¬ 
ingly obvious that Bush’s true objectives 
extended beyond the withdrawal of Iraqi 
troops from Kuwait and included all of 
the points specified in the 12 United Na¬ 
tions resolutions, Gorbachev spied the 
growing gap between the United States 
and some of its partners. The talks with 
Tariq Aziz put a wedge neatly into the 
gap, but fortunately it wasn’t big enough 
to break the alliance. Another such at¬ 
tempt could have greater success, or Sad¬ 
dam Hussein could eventually come to 
his senses and try to exploit one of the 
many opportunities to end the hostilities 
that have come his way. 

In any case, Bush’s battlefield com¬ 
manders have told him that the ground 
forces are “good to go,” as the infantry 
likes to say. And without the acquies¬ 
cence of Saddam Hussein, the pound¬ 
ing delivered by the air campaign would 
not be sufficient to ensure victory; to 
the contrary, some experts believe that 
engaging the ground forces sooner 
could end the war more quickly. 

That also will enable the allies to 
punish those of Saddam Hussein’s 



Night fight. Low-light glasses give allies an edge. 



Desert Storm 


The MLRS's crew of 
three is capable of 
firing as many as 12 
rockets, each armed with 
almost 8,000 grenade-size anti¬ 
personnel bomblets. One such 
barrage can saturate a 60-acre area from 
more than 18 miles away in less than one 
minute. The MLRS is capable of destroying 
armored vehicles, troop concentrations and 
air defense,sites. It can travel 40 mph 
cross-country and employs shoot-and-scoot" 
tactics, 4 ifereasing its chances of surviving 
an enemy counterattack 
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troops who most deserve punishment. 
Hussein’s Republican Guard, the 
150,000-man elite unit dug into fortifi¬ 
cations and bunkers in Southern Iraq 
near Basra, is the same outfit that 
spearheaded the invasion of Kuwait in 
August and committed some of the 
most unspeakable atrocities. Though it 
has been the target of relentless bomb¬ 
ing from the air, intelligence officials 
believe the Republican Guard has been 
well protected by its dug-in position, 
even though much of its equipment- 
including most of the 700 to 800 top-of- 
the-line, Soviet-built tanks —has been 
destroyed. A withdrawal would have al¬ 
lowed the Guard to repair to Baghdad 
relatively unscathed. 

In the last act of the war against Iraq, 
the Republican Guard will enjoy no 
such luck. Better fed, better protected 
and, in fact, created by Saddam Hus¬ 


sein, the Republican Guard will take 
the brunt of the allies’ worst blows. The 
battle plan for Desert Storm necessarily 
remains secret, but military officials say 
one option is a lightning-fast attack 
north all the way to the Euphrates Riv¬ 
er, trapping the Republican Guard be¬ 
tween fast-moving American mecha¬ 
nized forces and the heavily armed VII 
Corps to the south, and cutting the vital 
city of Basra off from Baghdad. Marine 
amphibious forces off the Kuwaiti coast 
could cause further confusion by attack¬ 
ing from the east, or even just by bluff¬ 
ing. Employing heavy mechanized and 
armored infantry divisions along with at 
least one fast-moving airmobile division 
that can leapfrog the infantry in heli¬ 
copters, the U.S. Army could lead the 
allies clear around both the Guard and 
fortified Kuwait, with its minefields and 
chemical weapons. Since the Republi¬ 
can Guard functions as Hussein’s Prae¬ 
torian Guard, it would face a hard 


Civilian casualties. Despite remarkable 


BUSH'S TOUGHENI WO VIEWS 

Evolution of 
the hard line 

P resident Bush’s thinking about the 
way to resolve the gulf crisis has 
evolved considerably since the day the 
crisis began. The key turning points: 

August 2-3. At the instant Saddam 
Hussein’s troops invade Kuwait, Bush 
does not see it as a crisis. Within 
hours, however, he concludes that 
Hussein intends to move into Saudi 
Arabia to control the region’s oil sup¬ 
plies. Prodded by British Prime Min¬ 
ister Margaret Thatcher, Bush de¬ 
clares “It will not stand.” 

August 6. Bush orders American 
troops to protect Saudi Arabia at the 
Saudis’ request. He begins a furious 
round of phone calls to create an inter¬ 
national coalition to secure Kuwait’s 
liberation. An economic embargo to 
choke off Iraq’s economy is put in place 
with the passage of a United Nations 
Security Council resolution authoriz¬ 
ing sanctions against Iraq. 

August 9. The president comes to 
terms with the fact that force must be 
used in the crisis. He authorizes 
American ships to fire upon ships sus¬ 
pected of breaking the embargo. 

November 8. The arrival of 230,000 
American troops in Saudi Arabia since 
August puts the United States in a 
strong defensive position. But Bush, on 


the basis of advice from Pentagon offi¬ 
cials and intelligence reports of a con¬ 
tinuing, immense Iraqi buildup, comes 
to believe that a defensive threat to 
Saddam Hussein is not enough. He or¬ 
ders the deployment of an additional 
200,000 troops so that the coalition can 
prepare for offensive operations. 

November 29. Bush believes it is best 


to act against Hussein with the coali¬ 
tion’s blessing. So he secures passage 
of a U.N. Security Council resolution 
that sets January 15 as the deadline for 
Iraq’s withdrawal from Kuwait. He 
clings to the hope that Hussein will 
“get the message” and realize he faces 
devastation if he does not back down. 

Christmas vacation. The president 
spends much of his time pondering his 
next moves and establishes a moral ra¬ 
tionale for fighting what he believes is a 


“just war.” He returns to the White 
House proclaiming that the crisis is a 
struggle between “good and evil.” 

January 12. Bush, realizing that Con¬ 
gress is intent on voting on the war, 
pushes hard for support of his position 
and wins in both chambers. He con¬ 
cludes that if the congressional resolu¬ 
tion coupled with U.N. support fails to 
persuade Hussein to 
withdraw, nothing will. 

January 16. The presi¬ 
dent launches a massive 
air campaign against 
Iraqi military targets. 
He decides to let the 
military run the war ac¬ 
cording to a plan metic¬ 
ulously developed over 
five months. 

Early February. Gen. 
Colin Powell, chairman 
of the Joint Chiefs of 
Staff, tells the president 
that the likelihood of ac¬ 
tually driving Hussein 
from power by capturing 
or killing him is remote, even if a 
ground assault is launched. Bush 
agrees that he can live with Hussein if 
Iraq’s war-making capabilities are de¬ 
stroyed and the dictator is humiliated. 

February 22. Bush, concluding that 
a triumphant military victory is immi¬ 
nent, rejects the Iraqi-Soviet peace 
offer and sets an ultimatum for Hus¬ 
sein’s withdrawal. 


By Kenneth T. Walsh 
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precision, Iraq’s citizens are suffering. 


choice if it saw what might appear to be 
a move toward Baghdad itself: either 
come out of its holes to save Hussein 
and be decimated from the air; or stay 
in them, abandon its leader and suffer 
an air-land siege. 

On the ground, military officials say, 
it , may well be a bloody fight, but one 
the United States and its allies will win. 
The Iraqi Army is not good at fighting 
on the run, and it has never had a 
meaningful engagement with troops 
fighting with close air support. All of 
that suggests, as the history of the air 
campaign to date has shown, that the 
Iraqis and their stubborn leader have 
not got a clue what they’ll be up against. 

Several things could happen next. 
Dispatching the Republican Guard 
deep in the enemy’s rear would cut off 
the 400,000 Iraqi troops still in Kuwait. 
A “fixing” force, made up presumably 
of Arab, allied and some American 
troops, would anchor Kuwait’s southern 


border with Saudi Arabia, crossing the 
minefields carefully through lanes 
cleared by U.S. and British combat en¬ 
gineers. That expectation could certain¬ 
ly be realized if large numbers of Iraqi 
soldiers throw down their weapons. 
Lines of supply to Iraqi troops, espe¬ 
cially those far south on the front lines 
in Kuwait, already have been all but 
obliterated by the devastating air war. 
Desert Storm commanders hope that 
once the Iraqis realize they’re com¬ 
pletely cut off from the rear, they will 
begin surrendering en masse. 

Kuwait City itself is not a militarily 
significant target, but it is important for 
political reasons, and there is reason to 
believe that Bush and his commanders 
would like to see it liberated in the early 
days of the ground war. If Iraqi forces 
resist there, however, casualties could 
mount quickly. Intelligence reports say 
Iraqi soldiers have bricked artillery 
pieces and tanks into buildings, and if 


ANOTHER COMEBACK STEP 

Nixon’s the 
one for Bush 

R ichard Nixon is making another 
comeback. The newest “new Nix¬ 
on” is one of George Bush’s most val¬ 
ued informal advisers. 

Bush speaks to —and hears from — 
Nixon more than he does from any 
other former president. White House 
aides say that Nixon is in contact with 
Bush or his senior staff virtually every 
month, mostly by phone, although 
Nixon occasionally sends Bush 
lengthy letters analyzing foreign af¬ 
fairs. The relationship was cemented 
in 1989, when Nixon helped lobby 
Congress to defeat legislation that was 
critical of Bush’s policies toward Chi¬ 
na after the massacre in Tiananmen 
Square. And it has flowered recently. 

Six months ago, Nixon wrote a 
three-page, single-spaced treatise on 
U.S.-Soviet relations that Bush now 
regards as prescient. Nixon advocated 
a skeptical approach to Mikhail Gor¬ 
bachev, expressing concern that the 
Soviet leader’s moves toward democ¬ 
racy and a market economy might not 
last very long because of internal pres¬ 
sures from the right. Nixon also speaks 
regularly on the phone with Brent 
Scowcroft, Bush’s national-security 
adviser, and about domestic politics 
with Chief of Staff John Sununu. 


When Bush called Nixon after Iraq 
invaded Kuwait, the former president 
urged Bush to “move strongly and de¬ 
cisively” and argued that the crisis 
represented “a defining moment in 
history —it’s important for the world,” 
according to a top official. Further re¬ 
inforcing Bush’s views, Nixon argued 
that as the only remaining superpow¬ 


er, the United States needed to show 
that it would act decisively to stop ag¬ 
gression and preserve its vital inter¬ 
ests. Bush phoned Nixon again before 
noon on January 17, just hours after 
the war began, and Nixon’s view was 
that the war could be won quickly be¬ 
cause Iraq’s forces were overrated. 

The Bush-Nixon relationship has 
deep roots. Bush was a particular fa¬ 
vorite of the Nixon White House when 
he was a young congressman, and he 


eventually was named by Nixon to sev¬ 
eral key jobs. But Bush’s affinity for 
Nixon also flows from their mutual ex¬ 
periences— as long-serving vice presi¬ 
dents and foreign-policy experts. Most 
important, the two men share a hard- 
headed, pragmatic view of internation¬ 
al affairs. Bush tells friends he thinks 
Nixon did not get proper credit for his 
foreign-policy achieve¬ 
ments, notably his open¬ 
ing to China, where 
Bush served as U.S. liai¬ 
son in 1974 and 1975. He 
also says he learned 
from Nixon’s mistakes. 
Bush was Republican 
Party chairman at the 
height of the Watergate 
scandal and says that ex¬ 
perience showed him 
how dangerous it is for 
presidents to be driven 
by personal animosity. 

The other three living 
ex-presidents have little 
to do with Bush’s policy¬ 
making. Ronald Reagan is treated with 
what one White House insider calls 
“polite correctness,” but Bush’s prede¬ 
cessor follows international develop¬ 
ments only sporadically, so the two 
have little to talk about. Likewise, Ger¬ 
ald Ford has little of Bush’s passion for 
global affairs, and Jimmy Carter is con¬ 
sidered too liberal and partisan to be of 
much help. For Bush, Nixon’s the one. 


By Kenneth t. Walsh 



Confidant. A trusty sounding board 
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the Marines have to retake the city 
block by block, it will be ugly. 

The other potential source of large 
numbers of casualties is Saddam Hus¬ 
sein’s chemical arsenal. Battlefield com¬ 
manders will try to stay out of range of 
Iraq’s superior artillery. Pentagon offi¬ 
cials say air attacks have destroyed 
nearly 1,500 of Iraq’s 3,100 artillery 
pieces, but the remaining ones, particu¬ 
larly the South African-made G-5s, 


official, “getting into the ring with a 
heavyweight.” But what if the welter¬ 
weight won’t quit? Having lost Kuwait 
and most of his Army, will he finally 
surrender in his bunker in Baghdad or 
will one of his own people finally get 
fed up and shoot him? Having the al¬ 
lied forces go in and dig him out is a 
prospect no one relishes. 

However the final scene of the last 
act plays out, it is clear that George 


says Patrick Clawson, an economist at 
the Foreign Policy Research Institute, 
“unless it produces vastly more oil than 
it now does under OPEC.” But it will 
take Iraq between 18 months and three 
years just to rebuild its production ca¬ 
pability back to its current OPEC quota 
of 3.14 million barrels a day. And the 
Saudis and the Turks could both exert 
more pressure by refusing to reopen the 
pipelines Iraq will need to export its oil. 


combat vets, commanders say they’ve never seen more dedicated, well-prepared soldiers. 


Old Glory. Though few of the U.S. troops ar 

could wreak havoc on ground troops, 
especially with shells containing mus¬ 
tard or nerve gas. Presumably, there are 
still some short-range Iraqi missiles ca¬ 
pable of delivering chemical agents. “I 
pray to God it’s not going to happen,” 
says Col. Samuel Raines, commander of 
the U.S. Army’s 7th Engineer Brigade, 
among the first units deployed in the 
ground war. “But yes, I’m convinced 
they’re going to use chemicals.” 

One thing no one can quite answer is 
what happens after the initial phase of 
this last act. General Schwarzkopf em¬ 
phasizes speed and maneuverability, 
and given the advantages of his troops, 
the retaking of Kuwait ought to go as 
smoothly as anything can in war. “This 
is a welterweight,” says one Pentagon 


Bush and his allies will have achieved, 
at whatever the cost, the objectives they 
set for themselves when they embarked 
on this venture back in August, even if 
Saddam Hussein survives the onslaught. 
“He could still be sitting there in Bagh¬ 
dad,” says an administration official, 
“so at that point you’d still have to deal 
with him in power. You don’t have any 
guarantees.” What the United States 
can guarantee, however, is that Hussein 
cannot rearm and re-emerge as a vio¬ 
lent and destabilizing force in the re¬ 
gion. Iraq has debts of $80 billion to 
$100 billion left over from the Iran-Iraq 
War, which will make it difficult to do 
anything but rebuild, and slowly. 
“There is no way Iraq can afford civil¬ 
ian reconstruction and debt service,” 


Iraq could get money quickly by negoti¬ 
ating with the big oil-commodity trad¬ 
ers, but such deals would have to be at 
commercial rates, and for Iraq to bor¬ 
row much money for reconstruction 
from major banks and lending institu¬ 
tions would require a nod of approval 
from the West. “If the U.S. goes on a 
campaign and says, ‘No, don’t do it,”’ 
says Clawson, “we can make it hard for 
the Iraqis.” It’s already been hard for 
the Iraqi people. In the coming days, 
thanks to their megalomaniac leader, 
it’s going to get much, much harder. 
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■ THE GULF WAR 

No time to back down 

On the ground, all signs point to a quick, though not bloodless, victory 


I n demanding that Saddam Hussein 
choose between humiliating surren¬ 
der or invasion, George Bush ulti¬ 
mately relied upon the assurances of al¬ 
lied military commanders that a rapid 
victory on the ground was within reach. 

By the time Bush issued his ultimatum, 
some 1,700 of the 4,200 
Iraqi tanks in and around 
Kuwait had been destroyed 
from the air. More impor¬ 
tant, air strikes had hit at 
the heart of Iraq’s strategy 
for mounting a tenacious, 
costly defense of Kuwait. 

By knocking out communi¬ 
cations and sweeping the 
sky of Iraqi aircraft that 
could direct artillery fire, 
the allies undermined Iraqi 
defensive plans that call for 
heavy use of artillery. And 
by forcing all of Hussein’s 
mobile forces to dig in to 
escape air attack, the allies 
have hampered the Iraqis’ 
ability to launch a counter¬ 
attack—the core of any ef¬ 
fective defense. 

At the same time, allied 
offensive plans that em¬ 
phasize maneuver, speed 
and surprise threaten to 
constrain further the Iraqi 
Army’s already limited op¬ 
tions. In particular, the al¬ 
lies have “prepared” the 
battlefield in a way intended to deny 
the Iraqis a chance to fight their kind of 
fight—bloody, close-in and protracted. 
“Closing with and destroying the enemy 
creates a lot of casualties—vehicles and 
people,” says retired Army Gen. John 
Wickham. “You hit a tank with an anti¬ 
tank system, you’re likely to kill every¬ 
body in it. My guess is there will be 
more of an emphasis on trying to turn 
the enemy out of his positions and forc¬ 
ing him to surrender: Now we’re behind 
you, there can’t be any reinforcement. 
We’re just going to continue to pulver¬ 
ize you while we hold the keys to evacu¬ 
ation and reinforcement.” 

The soldiers on the front line, though, 
know that however adept the plan and 
however well prepared the battlefield, 


their fate ultimately depends on some¬ 
thing unknowable until the battle is 
joined. “The question is, are they going 
to fight, and if so, how hard?” said Capt. 
Greg Balzer, commander of an infantry 
company in the 1st Marine Division. 
“Will they see the stranglehold we put 


on them and surrender, or will they stay 
and fight to the last man?” 

An inevitable outcome. The answer will 
determine how long the battle lasts and 
how costly it will be, but it will have no 
bearing on the ultimate outcome. From 
a strategic standpoint, the Iraqi Army is 
already defeated. 

“We don’t want to be cocky, but we’re 
very confident,” says a senior Pentagon 
official. “The plan is designed to abso¬ 
lutely devastate them.” Iraq’s defensive 
strategy calls for artillery, tanks, helicop¬ 
ters and antitank gunners to counterat¬ 
tack against an enemy that gets bogged 
down in minefields, antitank ditches and 
barbed wire. But military experts say a 
minefield that is undefended is only a 
nuisance. “There are two ways to go 


through a minefield,” says Ivan Oelrich, 
a Washington defense analyst. “You can 
go as fast as you can and take your losses 
from the mines, or you can pick your 
way through slowly and take your losses 
from the defenders. But if the minefield 
isn’t defended you can take your time. 


There is no excuse for losing a single 
tank to a minefield by itself.” 

The allies’ command on the ground 
has strangled the Iraqis’ ability to muster 
the counterattacking fire needed to hold 
their defensive lines —and provided the 
allies time to go about their tasks me¬ 
thodically. The day before President 
Bush issued his ultimatum, British and 
American artillery units operating in 
broad daylight provided clear proof of 
the allies’ freedom of action on the 
ground as well as in the air. In the war’s 
most devastating hail of groundfire to 
date, more than 100 tons of shrapnel and 
high explosives shattered Iraqi front lines 
as thousands of howitzer shells and hun¬ 
dreds of cluster-bomblet-carrying rock¬ 
ets arced across the sky. Return fire was 



Ground superiority. The 1st Cavalry Division looses a devastating barrage of rocket fire. 
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sporadic and uncoordinated. Exploiting 
their expanded freedom, allied ground 
patrols also crossed into Iraq and Ku¬ 
wait; at one spot along the border, a 
Saudi reconnaissance unit pushed 6 
miles into Iraqi-held territory, clearing a 
200-foot-wide path through a minefield. 

Attacks on Iraqi positions, as well as 
on communications and intelligence¬ 
gathering assets, also have eaten away 
at the Iraqis’ ability to coordinate de¬ 
fensive fire. Iraqi tanks are literally dug 
in, buried up to their turrets in sand — 


rendering them incapable of moving 
quickly. And allied air attacks have de¬ 
stroyed the Iraqis’ ability to perform the 
routine maintenance needed to keep 
their tanks in operating condition. Even 
if they can fire up their engines, any at¬ 
tempt to reposition the tanks to counter 
an allied flanking maneuver would only 
expose them to air attack. “This is the 
great virtue of combined arms,” says 
Stephen Biddle, a Washington defense 
analyst. “He can defend against air at¬ 
tacks, but that leaves them wide open to 
a ground attack. And if they want to 
defend their perimeter against a ground 


attack, that makes them vulnerable to 
air power.” 

The Iraqi artillery on the front line is 
towed, not self-propelled, and thus even 
less mobile. And the act of firing artil¬ 
lery from concealed, dug-in positions 
exposes them to air and artillery strikes 
called in by counterbattery radar units 
that can pinpoint an enemy gun from 
the trajectory of its shells. 

Although the Iraqis mounted an im¬ 
pressive defense in the Iran-Iraq War, 
they had difficulty coordinating the 
counterattacking fire between adjacent 
brigades, each of which was assigned a 


READY TO LEAP THE CHARGE 


A top field commander 
prepares for battle 


T he Army’s 24th Infantry Division 
(Mechanized) from Fort Stewart, Ga., 
is expected to play a leading role in any 
ground campaign against Iraq. Maj. Gen. 
Barry McCaffrey, the division’s command¬ 
ing officer, served in the Dominican Re¬ 
public and Vietnam and holds two Distin¬ 
guished Service Crosses, two Silver Stars 
and three Purple Hearts. He spoke with 
U.S. News Senior Writer Jo¬ 
seph L. Galloway about the 
division whose motto is 
“First to Fight, ” and about 
the man who leads it. 

Will this be your last war? 

I hope so. You know, 
we came over here in this 
operation and I told the 
troops our absolute high¬ 
est possible reward would 
be if we could deter war 
and get these people out 
of Kuwait without fight¬ 
ing. By demonstrating that 
we had the capability to do it and that 
we have the moral will, I was confident 
we could pull that off. If Saddam was 
half-rational, it would have worked. 
Now look at this. What an insanity. 
Eighteen million people are going to 
defy 40 nations of the world. . 


COURTESY OF THE McCAFFREY f 



82nd Airborne came out with nine bat¬ 
talions. But the first full division to ar¬ 
rive was the 24th. It had been practicing 
for 10 years to deploy by sea and air to 
the Mideast. And every year we exer¬ 
cised a piece of it. Essentially in 30 
days, whoosh, 19,000 soldiers, 7,000 ve¬ 
hicles were ashore and could move di¬ 
rectly out into the desert 200 kilometers 
when the other units had 
to cling to an infrastruc¬ 
ture. So when we got here 
it was interesting to watch 
the reaction of people; 
they couldn’t believe we 
were going to move 200 
kilometers out in the des¬ 
ert. Since we’ve been here 
we’ve had a tremendous 
training program; we 
didn’t need a lot of assis¬ 
tance to get places. 


Why is the 24th in the thick of things? 

It was part of the Rapid Deployment 
Force. The division has been optimized 
for high-intensity conflict in the Middle 
East environment. We had all the 
equipment: water purifying equipment, 
specific medical equipment, logistics 
packages. And we came out first. The 


Point man. McCaffrey Are the troops confident? 

That’s the watchword: 
quietly confident. There isn’t a lot of bra¬ 
vado in the division. The National Train¬ 
ing Center [at Fort Irwin, Calif.] was 
their environment. These fellows have 
done this six, seven, eight deployments. 
People say aren’t you going to die out 
there? It was 120 degrees when we got 
here, a blast furnace. But that was exactly 
the environment we had just left. Our 
soldiers were miserable in the port, jet- 
lagged, humidity awful, a lot of confusion 
and anxiety. Then the ships came in, we 
married the people up with their equip¬ 
ment transporters and launched the first 
brigade out into the desert. The minute 
the soldiers were out in the desert on 



Fast force. Allied armor, such as this 

their equipment, their morale went sky- 
high. They knew they were safe, and they 
knew precisely what they had to do. 

You did three tours in Vietnam. What was 
the best and worst? 

You know, Gen. [Norman] Schwarz¬ 
kopf (the commander of Operation Des¬ 
ert Storm) calls war an obscenity. I don’t 
think I’d use that word, but getting 
young men killed and maimed and the 
life you yourself saw firsthand in Viet¬ 
nam, it is just an awful thing. As a com¬ 
pany commander, I was probably in 25 
fights, major fights, that would involve 
25 or 30 of my soldiers getting killed or 
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5-to-10-mile-wide sector of the front. 
The Iranians would often attack the 
gaps between brigade sectors —with 
great effect. With Iraqi communications 
now severely diminished, such coordi¬ 
nation will prove even more difficult. 

Moreover, allied airpower has neutral¬ 
ized the intelligence assets the Iraqis 
need to call in fire against allied units, 
including forward observation posts and 
helicopters. “The only way he can see is 
with binoculars,” says General Wick¬ 
ham. The Iraqis still have some counter¬ 
battery ground radar and radio-listening 
equipment, but without the communica¬ 


tions system to exploit this information 
rapidly, its value is greatly diminished. 
Radio-interception equipment is also 
easily spoofed with fake messages. 

Nasty tricks. Military sources caution 
that should they choose to fight, the Ira¬ 
qis can still cause problems. And even a 
ground war that goes as well as the air 
war could mean much heavier casualties. 
The elite Republican Guard has dug in 
north of Kuwait in what happens to be its 
old training area, honeycombed with re¬ 
vetments and bunkers. Commanders are 
also eager to avoid house-to-house fight¬ 
ing in Kuwait City, where Iraqi troops are 


“woven into the very fabric” of the city, 
according to military sources. Civilian 
homes have been bricked up except for 
gun slits. Schools, hotels and mosques 
have been fortified. 

Even if allied troops suppress Iraqi 
artillery, which is the major means of 
delivering chemical weapons, longer- 
range systems, such as the FROG-7 
rocket with a range of 50 miles, pose a 
chemical threat. Iraqi battalion com¬ 
manders are believed to have been given 
authority to fire chemical munitions at 
their own discretion, and some front-line 
allied units have been living in their 



scout unit of the 24th 


Infantry Division 


(Mechanized), 


will exploit speed and maneuver to evade Iraqi defensive lines. 


| wounded. Before I finally was shot my- 
self, I remember I developed a nervous 
twitch under one eye. I would wake up, I 
couldn’t sleep for more than 30 minutes, 
because of the stress and the tragedy of 
seeing people I loved get killed or so 
badly injured. ... On the other hand, it 
was the most totally absorbing, selfless 
and worthwhile thing I had ever done in 
my life, particularly being a company 
commander. I was a platoon leader in 
combat, an adviser to the Vietnamese, 
then a company commander. I’ve never 
been so close to a group of people in my 
life. ... That is the best part of it. The 
worst part is the horror of combat; God, 


I was in a couple of fights with the Viet¬ 
namese that were awful, hundreds killed 
and wounded. A very demanding period. 

We may be on the verge of one of Ameri¬ 
ca’s greatest military campaigns. When it 
is over, what will happen to the Army? 

I have the greatest confidence in the 
American people. They will not want to 
lose a unique experiment, and I don’t 
believe we are going to turn our security 
over to the conditions of the world that 
exist.... As long as we’ve got an opera¬ 
tive Constitution of the United States, 
which I swore an oath to defend, and as 
long as the democracy is functional, it 


matters not a whit to me. We are ser¬ 
vants of the American people. 

Having said that, it seems to me that 
fighting for oil is OK. That is a vital 
American interest. The rights of 2 mil¬ 
lion people in Kuwait are absolutely 
worth fighting for. The United Nations 
came together and said you cannot swal¬ 
low your weaker neighbors. If you can’t 
make it work here, if you can’t demon¬ 
strate the rule of law, you will have end¬ 
less warfare. I think that’s what finally 
happened with the American people: 
They decided enough’s enough. This is a 
principle. And Americans are big on 
fighting for principles. 
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■ THE GULF WAR 

chemical suits since they moved forward. 
Another scenario: “They could launch 
two dozen helicopters with aerosol con¬ 
tainers to spray our troops from the air,” 
says an intelligence officer. “Even if we 
got all but two or three, that would be 
enough as far as they’re concerned.” 

But no matter how much of a fight the 
beleaguered Iraqi Army can put up, the 
allies intend to keep them from fighting 
at all. American offensive tactics empha¬ 
size rapid thrusts into the rear areas of an 
enemy’s position, cutting off any chance 
of resupply, retreat or reinforcement; 
sowing chaos in the command system, 
and moving so quickly that the enemy 
cannot respond in time. The allies’ self- 
propelled artillery allows them to “shoot 
and scoot” — unleash a withering fire and 
move before the enemy can return fire. 
“In World War I, it took so long to break 
through the defenses that the defender 
had time to bring in lots of reserves,” says 
Oelrich. “But the Iraqis don’t have the 
option of moving around any longer. If 
we choose to break through he’s not go¬ 
ing to be able to plug that gap.” 

Backfield in motion. Supplementing 
rapid armored thrusts, the allies also are 
in a position to leapfrog the defenders 
with airmobile forces such as the 101st 
Airborne Division (Air Assault). Using 
its 32 heavy-lift CH-47D Chinook heli¬ 
copters and 122 medium UH-60 Black 
Hawk helicopters, the 101st can move 
one third of its 15,000-man complement 
about 60 miles in one hour, along with its 
own firepower: air-liftable artillery and 
AH-64 Apache attack helicopters. “The 
goal is to go deep, seize an important 
piece of terrain, defend it and then let 
your armor units smash through and link 
up with you,” says General Wickham, a 
former commander of the 101st. 

Amphibious landings, backed up by 
helicopter-borne marines who can fly 
over the beach to seize key points in the 
rear, can work in a similar fashion. 

Seizing ground in the Iraqis’ rear with 
airmobile or amphibious operations 
could force the defenders to reposition 
themselves to face an attack from an un¬ 
expected direction — and in the process 
of repositioning expose themselves to air 
attack. On the other hand, if the Iraqis 
decided to stay in their positions, a back- 
field force could seal off supply lines once 
and for all —far more effectively than air 
attacks alone. The plan may not be so 
much to cut off the Iraqi Army and then 
kill it, as Gen. Colin Powell put it; once it 
is cut off, the war may be over. ■ 


By Stephen Budiansky with Bruce B. 
Auster and Peter Cary in Saudi Arabia 


SPEED STILI. COUNTS 

Bracing for 
a nightmare 

I t will be the ugliest part of a ground 
war —the bleeding, battered, 
burned soldiers who will become the 
responsibility of the largest military 
medical buildup since World War II: 
Some 25,000 doctors, nurses and 
technicians; 15,000 beds at hundreds 
of medical units from MASH units at 
the front to fully equipped hospitals 
in the rear; and tools for dealing with 


everything from sprained ankles to 
poison gas. “We believe we are pre¬ 
pared for a worst-case scenario,” says 
Brig. Gen. Ronald Blanck, chief of 
Army Medical Corps affairs. 

New treatments. Medical units 
near the front will employ a variety 
of new technologies such as remov¬ 
able casts to immobilize fractures 
and portable anesthesiology units 
that can fit in a backpack. Experi¬ 
mental plastic beads impregnated 
with antibiotics will be packed 
around fractured bones to ward off 
infection, the second most common 
killer of soldiers, after blood loss. 

But the key to saving lives is still 
getting the critically wounded to a sur¬ 
geon quickly. In Vietnam, ground 
troops were rarely more than an 
hour’s helicopter ride from a MASH 
unit, and only 19 percent of those 
wounded there died compared with 
29 percent in World War II. Trauma 
experts estimate that 90 to 95 percent 
of those seriously wounded in the gulf 
can survive if they reach a hospital 
within that first “golden hour.” 

However, many casualties will have 


to be transported by land, at least ini¬ 
tially, because helicopters are vulner¬ 
able to Iraqi antiaircraft artillery. But 
new types of medical facilities that 
can move Closer to the front should 
compensate. Humvees and armored 
ambulances will carry soldiers in need 
of immediate surgery directly to mo¬ 
bile surgical facilities, complete with 
four operating tables, which can be 
set up in two hours. Others will be 
transported to “evacuation hubs” 
near the front. From there, casualties 
will be dispatched by plane and heli¬ 
copter to* hospitals farther behind 
front lines. 

If Hussein unleashes chemical or 
biological weapons, 
they could slow the 
flow of casualties to 
hospitals. The wound¬ 
ed will have to be de¬ 
contaminated before 
they can be treated. 
Prolonged battles with 
100,000 or more allied 
troops could produce 
a casualty flow that 
overwhelms the medi¬ 
cal system. 

Even without nerve 
gas and germ warfare, 
ground troops face an 
appalling array of pos¬ 
sible injuries. In a war 
fought with armored vehicles, heavy 
artillery and fuel-air explosives, the 
military expects at least 10 percent of 
the casualties will be from burns. 
High-velocity bullets from modern as¬ 
sault weapons create gaping wounds 
and send shock waves through the 
body that can damage organs many 
inches away. The force of some weap¬ 
ons is so great that it can splinter 
bones, burst organs and cut blood ves¬ 
sels without breaking the skin. 

Despite all the razzle-dazzle tech¬ 
niques, some military doctors are 
concerned that reservists, who repre¬ 
sent half the doctors in the gulf, may 
find the carnage difficult to stomach. 
“It’s horrible to look at. People are 
screaming and you smell blood every¬ 
where,” says Cmdr. Gage Ochsner, 
director of triage on the hospital ship 
Comfort. Still, Ochsner and others in 
the medical corps are convinced that 
they are ready to do a better job than 
in any previous war. 


By Shannon Brownlee and Steven 
Findlay with Richard Z. Chesnoff 
in Saudi Arabia 
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The new view of Moscow 

A tougher White House assessment of Gorbachev replaces the old swoon 


W hen President Bush, with faint 
praise, batted down the Soviet 
Union’s last-minute peace 
plans last week, he not only punctured 
Moscow’s prospects for engineering an 
end to the gulf war, he also deflated 
hopes that the United States and the 
Soviet Union could ignore colliding in¬ 
terests and work together to create a new 
world order. Although early 
fears that Mikhail Gorbachev 
had double-crossed Bush 
proved to be unfounded, Mos¬ 
cow’s attempt at a diplomatic 
end run was an unmistakable 
signal that relations between 
Moscow and Washington are 
headed into a new —and less 
euphoric—phase. 

That does not mean a re¬ 
turn to the cold war is immi¬ 
nent. Instead, the new Soviet- 
American relationship will be 
grounded more in pragmatism 
and less in rose-colored vi¬ 
sions of partnership. Because 
the two countries still have dif¬ 
ferent values and competing 
interests, more painful bumps 
and clashes are inevitable. But 
the realization —however be¬ 
lated—that Mikhail Gorba¬ 
chev’s Soviet Union will pur¬ 
sue its own interests at 
Washington’s expense offers 
the Bush administration a 
fresh chance to disentangle itself from 
policies that, its critics say, seem hitched 
too closely to Gorbachev. 

In Moscow, the replacement of “new 
political thinking” by a more hardheaded 
realpolitik reflects both Gorbachev’s 
deepening domestic difficulties and the 
rise of more-conservative figures in the 
Soviet foreign-policy hierarchy. Still, he 
seems committed to reducing world ten¬ 
sions, so that he can concentrate on inter¬ 
nal problems, and to improving ties with 
the West, from which he hopes to get 
technology, credit and investment. Arms 
control remains a priority because it is 
one way to reduce huge military expendi¬ 
tures and free up resources for the rest of 
the moribund economy. 

In Washington, a more hard-nosed 
analysis of Soviet-American relations, 
driven by the White House, appears to 


be supplanting the cozier view of part¬ 
nership promoted by the State Depart¬ 
ment. This more sober view, champi¬ 
oned by Deputy National Security 
Adviser Robert Gates, a former Soviet 
analyst at the CIA, and by Defense Sec¬ 
retary Dick Cheney and some of his top 
aides, argues that a real market economy 
in the Soviet Union may be a half century 


away and that political reform, while 
continuing, remains shaky. This view¬ 
point rejects the notion that Moscow and 
Washington can, or should, function on 
the world stage in lock step. Rather, it 
sees the United States, a superpower, 
and the Soviet Union —a great power— 
pursuing often divergent interests. 

Such good friends. One major factor 
forcing the Bush administration to re¬ 
think its approach to the Soviet Union is 
the departure of former Soviet Foreign 
Minister Eduard Shevardnadze, who re¬ 
signed in December to protest what he 
called his country’s drift toward dictator¬ 
ship. Shevardnadze’s stewardship of for¬ 
eign affairs, in close cooperation with his 
old friend Gorbachev, has been replaced 
by a more complex grid of figures in the 
Soviet foreign-policy establishment. The 
change is crucial for U.S. Secretary of 


State James Baker, who put high stock in 
a friendly and frank relationship with the 
charismatic Shevardnadze. 

Shevardnadze’s replacement, Alexan¬ 
der Bessmertnykh, is a career diplomat, 
lacking experience in the rugged world 
of internal Soviet politics in which She¬ 
vardnadze, a veteran Communist Party 
functionary from rough-and-tumble 


Georgia, thrived. Bessmertnykh, a spe¬ 
cialist in East-West relations, is less 
sure-footed on the "Middle East. As the 
gulf crisis heated up, Yevgeny Prima¬ 
kov, Gorbachev’s high-profile personal 
envoy, quickly became the Kremlin’s 
point man. Primakov worked in the 
Middle East, speaks Arabic and has 
known Saddam Hussein for more than 
20 years. He has had Gorbachev’s ear in 
the gulf crisis and is the acknowledged 
architect of current Soviet peacemaking 
efforts in the region. For Washington, 
the problem lies in the different ap¬ 
proaches to the gulf crisis favored by 
the Foreign Ministry leadership under 
Bessmertnykh and those preferred by 
Arabists such as Primakov and by top 
Soviet military figures eager to preserve 
relations with their old client Iraq. 

The Foreign Ministry still sticks 



Saving lives or saving face? Gorbachev greets Iraqi Foreign Minister Tariq Aziz in Moscow. 
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Strange bedfellows. Baker and Bessmertnykh 


SCUFFLING IN THE WHEELHOUSE? 

The brief 
eclipse of 
James Baker 

S ecretary of State James Baker, who 
cultivates a reputation as the high¬ 
flying pooh-bah of U.S. foreign policy, 
is taking flak from behind his own lines. 
First, Baker irritated President Bush by 
issuing a joint statement with Soviet 
Foreign Minister Alexander Bessmert¬ 
nykh last month that erroneously sug¬ 
gested a softening of U.S. views on an 
Iraqi peace settlement. Then Baker be¬ 
gan telling members of Congress that 
he did not fashion the administration’s 
war policy and could not take full re¬ 
sponsibility for it. Now Defense Secre¬ 
tary Dick Cheney tells friends Baker is 
too interested in playing peacemaker 
and should never have given Mikhail 
Gorbachev an opening to play deal 
maker in the gulf. 

The rifts, while not major, reflect 
new strains within the administration 
over foreign policy, especially over how 
to deal with the Soviets, an issue that 


will return to the top of the administra¬ 
tion’s agenda after the gulf crisis. Bak¬ 
er had invested heavily in his personal 
relationship with reformist Soviet For¬ 
eign Minister Eduard Shevardnadze, 
who abruptly quit in December. 

Turf battles. Now, with Gorbachev 
moving rightward, Deputy National 
Security Adviser Robert Gates and 
others argue that the United States 
must not rely on Gorbachev’s expres¬ 
sions of good will but must insist on 
concrete change, especially in now 
faltering arms-control negotiations. 

The strains between Baker’s State 


Department and the 
more hard-nosed Na¬ 
tional Security Council 
staff stem in part from 
the usual bureaucratic 
turf battles. For the mo¬ 
ment, the NSC has 
wrested the upper hand 
from Baker and his 
small State Department 
inner circle. The council 
is dominating postwar 
Middle East planning, 
while Cheney, National 
Security Adviser Brent 
Scowcroft and Gen. 
Colin Powell, the chair¬ 
man of the Joint Chiefs 
of Staff, are running the war. 

But when the war ends, senior offi¬ 
cials predict, Baker will reclaim his 
perch as something akin to deputy 
president for foreign affairs. “There 
aren’t many things in life you can be 
sure of,” Bush told an aide last week 
when asked about the secretary of 
state’s eclipse, “but my relationship 
with Jim Baker is one of them.” As if 
to reinforce the point, when Bush 
headed for Camp David last weekend, 
he took his old pal with him. 


By Kenneth t. Walsh 


closely to the Shevardnadze line, which 
strictly adheres to the United Nations 
resolutions against Iraq. Primakov has 
been less critical of Baghdad than of the 
U.S.-led coalition’s attack on Iraq. In 
recent interviews, Primakov called the 
continuation of the war “unjustified 
from any point of view,” and said that if 
an allied ground attack should interrupt 
peace efforts, “then the responsibility 
will be with those who start the war.” 
But the splits in the Soviet foreign-poli¬ 
cy establishment are not confined to the 
gulf: In general, the Foreign Ministry 
has taken a more conciliatory, pro- 
Western line than either the military or 
the Communist Party’s international-af¬ 
fairs bureaucracy. 

Another major element in the new So- 
viet-American dialogue is Gorbachev’s 
increasing vulnerability to criticism at 
home, on both foreign and domestic pol¬ 
icy. Unlike his predecessors, who could 
expect rigid adherence to their policies, 
Gorbachev is less able to exert his will 
over an increasingly truculent military 
and administrative apparatus. Indeed, 
the making of Soviet foreign policy to¬ 
day more closely follows Western prac¬ 
tice, in which domestic political and pop¬ 


ular opinions must be taken into account. 

The biggest pressure on Gorbachev 
has come from the conservative military- 
industrial complex, which forms the core 
of his power base. As perestroika has lost 
steam, Gorbachev has relied more heavi¬ 
ly on traditional pillars of Soviet power— 
the military, the KGB and the Commu¬ 
nist Party—to execute his policies and 
manage the troubled country. 

Nightmares. But his reliance on con¬ 
servatives has made Gorbachev even 
more vulnerable to their stinging at¬ 
tacks on his pro-Western foreign policy. 
Conservatives argue that the gulf war is 
bringing on the nightmare prospects of 
a protracted U.S. military presence near 
Soviet borders, the destruction of a 
longtime ally and even the fear —how¬ 
ever irrational —that the effects of 
chemical, biological or nuclear war 
could spread to Soviet territory. 

The new toughness over the gulf is 
also tainting the overall U.S.-Soviet rela¬ 
tionship. As the conservative voices rise, 
the Soviets are increasingly impatient 
with U.S. criticism over the Baltics. They 
also are digging in over North Atlantic 
Treaty Organization charges that they 
are trying to evade limits imposed by the 


Conventional Forces in Europe treaty. 

The friction, though, could bring new 
opportunities for Washington. If the 
United States no longer feels the need 
to paper over its differences with the 
Kremlin in the name of partnership, it 
can avoid misunderstandings built on 
false hopes. The joint statement on the 
gulf issued last month by Baker and 
Bessmertnykh is a case in point. The 
document was intended as a means to 
stroke the Soviets, who were growing 
unhappy over the conduct of the war, 
and to make them feel like part of the 
team. But while the United States dis¬ 
missed the joint statement as “no big 
deal,” the Soviets say it was the basis of 
their last two peace plans. 

Such misunderstandings, even built on 
good intentions, may be easier to avoid if 
the administration adopts a less person¬ 
al, more realistic view of Soviet-Ameri- 
can relations. One senior Bush adviser 
already is eschewing the flowery phrases 
in favor of a decidedly bland, but perhaps 
more accurate, description of U.S.-Sovi¬ 
et relations: “normal rivalry.” ■ 


By Jeff Trimble and Douglas Stanglin 
with Kenneth T. Walsh and Louise Lief 
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Myths of popular innocence 

Do we violate our democratic ideals by sparing the Iraqi people 
blame for the rape of Kuwait, asks historian Daniel J. Boorstin 


W e call this “Saddam Hussein’s war” and maintain 
that “we have no quarrel with the Iraqi people.” 
But don’t we? In a world where the United States 
has become the leading spokesman for the rights (and du¬ 
ties) of people to govern themselves, we do no honor to the 
people of Iraq when we treat them as mere victims, thus 
creating a Myth of Popular Innocence. 

Our denial of their guilt comes from the twin, contradictory 
sources of our thinking about nations and leaders. The famil¬ 
iar ideas of John Locke on which the Founding Fathers built 
their case for the American Revolution were based on a belief 
that the powers of governments derive 
from “the consent of the governed” and 
that it is a people’s right, even their duty, 

“to alter or abolish” their government 
when it fails to serve “life, liberty, and 
the pursuit of happiness.” This is the 
principle of majority rule and majority 
responsibility on which our government 
and other free governments are based. 

In the hands of the French philosopher 
Jean Jacques Rousseau and his Roman¬ 
tic followers, Locke’s practical belief in 
the capacity of all peoples to govern 
themselves and in the essential rightness 
of their decisions was translated into a 
mystic “General Will” that, they said, 
was behind all effective government and 
that by definition was always right. 

But our traditional faith in the individ¬ 
ual has long coexisted with a troublesome 
belief in the boundless capacity of a lead¬ 
er to embody the will of the people and 
lead them to their proper destiny. As a 
result, the French Revolution with its 
passion for the “Rights of Man” was vul¬ 
nerable to the claims of a Napoleon to be 
the nation’s emperor and Europe’s sav¬ 
ior. Belief in the charismatic person was 
expressed in Ralph Waldo Emerson’s “Representative Men” 
and in Thomas Carlyle’s “Heroes and Hero Worship.” The 
determination to believe in such a leader has led to our apothe¬ 
osis of Washington and Lincoln — and now, it seems, of Martin 
Luther King Jr. —all celebrated in national holidays. 

History’s horrors. These two contrary notions — the power of 
the people to make the right decisions for themselves and the 
need of the people for an inspired leader—have flourished 
side by side in the United States without producing serious 
problems. Our occasional vocal demagogues —our Huey 
Longs, Father Coughlins and Joseph McCarthys —have never 
deflected the mainstream of our national life. 

When we Americans look abroad, however, we find our 
judgment clouded by our desire to have it both ways —to 
believe both in the essential goodness of the popular majority 
and in the uncanny power of the charismatic leader. We 


become victims of our own Myth of Popular Innocence. The 
contradiction haunts us whenever we face the monstrous evils 
in our time. With the rise of totalitarianism and the technology 
that serves and preserves it, we have seen horrors in this 
century unequalled in history. The incineration of innocent 
millions in Nazi Germany and the starving of Russian peasants 
in the 1920s and ’30s have no parallels. Yet our touching 
American unwillingness to believe ill of human majorities led 
us to absolve the German people at the time these horrors 
were committed. Our new euphemism of a “Holocaust” had 
always meant a natural catastrophe. Similarly, we exculpate 
the individual Russians who enforced the 
starvation and atrocities under Stalin, 
seeing their acts as byproducts of an evil 
ideology, not the work of ordinary Rus¬ 
sians. The German and Russian major¬ 
ities have been treated —if not as inno¬ 
cent bystanders —as persons bent to the 
will of an unopposable master. 

At the same time that we exonerate the 
populace from the horrors in which they 
must have collaborated, we magnify Hit¬ 
ler and Stalin as if they had the miracu¬ 
lous power to move mountains and stoke 
incinerators without human interven¬ 
tion. “War crimes” trials for a nation’s 
leaders only add to our efforts to excul¬ 
pate the populace and to attribute a mys¬ 
terious omnipotence to a few individuals. 

Recent history proves that even ruth¬ 
less rulers can be removed by popular 
will. Eastern Europe would still be a Rus¬ 
sian colony if the peoples of Poland, Ro¬ 
mania and Hungary had not wielded the 
power that is always only in their own 
hands. Iran, too, has shown that even a 
modern ruler like the shah, with a strong 
secret police, cannot preserve his rule 
against the people’s will. A police state 
may drive the party of freedom underground but can never 
enforce more than acquiescence. Ruling tyrants since Caesar 
have always had their sycophants and cohorts. And modern 
democracy would never have emerged without belief that the 
people can somehow always supply their own heroes to save 
them from their Saddam Husseins. 

Today, the contradictions in our own tradition have come 
home to roost. It would be strange if our nation of nations, 
founded in an age of liberal revolutions, felt free to use its 
armies abroad and yet was reluctant to use the powerful forces 
of word and idea to remind people everywhere that their 
dictators are only their servants. ■ 

Among the many books of Daniel J. boorstin, librarian of 
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BUSINESS 


Expanding in 
the recession 

Some firms are increasing capital spending so 
they can cash in when the recovery arrives 


T he clang of construction rings out 
over St. Louis’s waterfront as 
workers put the finishing touches 
on a $50 million pasta “hyperplant,” 
one of seven such behemoths Borden 
Inc. plans to build this year. Girders 
stab the sky over Santa Clara, Calif., 
where Intel Corp., the nation’s second- 
largest semiconductor maker, is erect¬ 
ing a new headquarters. And Charlotte, 
N.C.-based Nucor Corp. is about to 
break ground on a minimill that can 
churn out thin steel slabs at three times 
the pace of conventional foundries. 

Haven’t these companies heard about 
the recession? 

Absolutely. But the current economic 
slump has not deterred some manufac¬ 
turers from charging ahead with capital 
spending plans or stepped-up research 
and development that will enable them 
to profit from the recovery—whenever it 
comes. Taking advantage of the weak 
dollar, which has turned many U.S. firms 
into the world’s lowest-cost producers, a 
number of companies are lav¬ 
ishing big sums on new prod¬ 
ucts, plant and equipment in 
order to extend global reach. 

Other firms have invested 
heavily in automation as a way 
of shaving costs, while an op¬ 
portunistic handful are capi¬ 
talizing on their rivals’ finan¬ 
cial weakness by pushing for 
major gains in market share. 

“The mentality of many U.S. 
manufacturers has changed,” 
says Albert Moore, president 
of the Association for Manu¬ 
facturing Technology, a trade 
group in McLean, Va. “In¬ 
vestment is no longer the first 
thing cut from the budget 
when a downturn approach¬ 
es.” Indeed, a recent poll by 


Dun & Bradstreet of 5,000 firms nation¬ 
wide found that 32 percent planned to 
hike capital spending this year. 

The survey, which shows selective cap¬ 
ital spending increases, appears at a time 
when real business investment is declin¬ 
ing. According to a recent Commerce 
Department report, there has been a sig¬ 
nificant deceleration in spending on 
plant and equipment over the past few 
years. In 1989, capital expenditures after 
adjustment for inflation jumped by 10.4 
percent; in 1990 they grew by 4.1 percent, 
and this year they are expected to in¬ 
crease a slim 0.4 percent. A more sober 
Wall Street predicts that business spend¬ 
ing will decrease by as much as 4 percent 
in 1991. While U.S. companies are cutting 
capital expenditures, the Japanese are 
expected to increase investment outlays 
by 6.5 percent this year. 

Automatic rewards. But the aggregate 
numbers don’t tell the whole story, ac¬ 
cording to Commerce Department Chief 
Economist Tony Villamil. The $3 billion 



Pasta power. Borden is forging ahead with a 


machine-tool industry, which supplies 
equipment to automate factories, is a 
case in point. Orders soared 43.7 percent 
from November to December. “Our cus¬ 
tomers are looking at competitors and 
seeing a need for greater cost reduction,” 
explains William Fife Jr., chairman and 
CEO of Giddings & Lewis, a Wisconsin 
machine-tool maker. To meet growing 
demand from Boeing and other clients, 
Giddings & Lewis spent $14 million last 



.v.c 


With a new thin- 
slab mill already 
operating, this 
steel manufactur¬ 
er will spend 
$300 million to 
build another 
mill in Arkansas. 

1990 SALES 

$1.4 BILLION 



N.Y. 


Elsie the Cow is 
still Borden’s pet, 
but the firm has 
embarked on a 
$650 million 
capital-spending 
campaign to beef 
up other lines. 

1990 SALES 

$7.6 BILLION 


WIS. 


To meet growing 
demand from its 
clients, this ma¬ 
chine-tool maker 
plans to spend 
$20 million in 
1991 for factory 
improvements. 

1990 SALES 

$243 MILLION 


INTEL 

SANTA CLARA, 
CALIF. 


To outpace its ri¬ 
vals, the nation’s 
second-largest 
chip maker will 
spend up to $1 
billion this year 
on new plants 
and equipment. 



This chemical 
company ear¬ 
marked major 
money for bio¬ 
technology, 
which will be a 
key 21st-century 
profit maker. 
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$650 million capital-spending program that calls for building a number of huge pasta plants. 


year expanding its main facility in Fond 
du Lac and upgrading six others. The 
firm will spend $20 million more on fac¬ 
tories in 1991. 

The need to boost productivity in the 
moribund steel industry has prompted 
Nucor’s big outlays. “If you want to grow 
in that environment, you have to use 
technology to curb costs,” maintains 
chief executive F. Kenneth Iverson. Over 
the last four years Nucor, with 1990 sales 
of $1.4 billion, has spent $500 million on 
new mills —including one that turned an 
experimental German slab making pro¬ 
cess into a profitable plant. The invest¬ 
ment has paid off handsomely. Nucor’s 
new mill can produce a ton of steel in 1.5 
man-hours, three times faster than con¬ 
ventional steelmaking plants. 

Strong get stronger. For firms with 
money, hard times offer a chance to 
squeeze rivals and gain market share. 
“You have a set of companies that can 
afford to be aggressive,” says Marc Parti- 
celli, a vice president at Booz, Allen & 
Hamilton. “These are opportunities for 
the strong to get stronger.” Intel, for in¬ 
stance, will shell out as much as $1 billion 
this year on new plant and equipment — 
a sharp increase from the $670 million it 
spent in 1990. Despite a doubling of ca¬ 
pacity last year, demand for Intel’s 


mighty microprocessors —the popular 
chips that form the brains of most per¬ 
sonal computers —continues to outstrip 
production. Meanwhile, rivals have 
come up with similar chips and threaten 
to loosen Intel’s grip on the market. Im¬ 
proving semiconductor technology is 
costly; one new plant can chew up $200 
million. But sitting on the sidelines could 
render Intel’s products obsolete. 

Food processors such as Borden, the 



country’s largest dairy prod¬ 
ucts manufacturer, are rela¬ 
tively insulated from reces¬ 
sions, so they are using this 
time to boost their presence in 
certain markets. Borden cur¬ 
rently is forging ahead with a 
$650 million capital spending 
program that will enable it to 
diversify away from its Elsie 
the Cow mainstays while forti¬ 
fying its pasta, snack and gour¬ 
met grocery business. “Of 
course, I’d never wish for a 
recession,” says Borden 
Chairman R. J. Ventres, “but 
you’ve got to take advantage 
of the opportunities it pre¬ 
sents.” By the end of 1992, the 
New York-based conglomer¬ 
ate will have doubled the num¬ 
ber of its huge hyperplants 
from 12 to 24 worldwide. So 
far, more than a third of the 
expansion money has gone to¬ 
ward the firm’s burgeoning 
pasta division —Borden is the 
largest worldwide producer — 
a gamble that should pay off, 
since downturns tend to spur 
sales of low-cost staples. 

Despite such signs of re¬ 
newed industrial vigor, in¬ 
creased capital spending has 
not stopped 907,000 manu¬ 
facturing jobs from evaporating since 
last January. And even the most san¬ 
guine chief executive admits that expan¬ 
sion is a gamble. Still, the fact that firms 
are refusing to let an economic down¬ 
turn derail their long-term plans repre¬ 
sents a major departure. St. Louis-based 
Monsanto, for example, earmarked $612 
million for research last year, a 20 per¬ 
cent jump; some $120 million of that 
sum went toward biotechnology — a field 
the company views as a key 
21st-century profit maker. As 
John Townsend, vice presi¬ 
dent for planning and busi¬ 
ness development at Giddings 
& Lewis, puts it, “We know 
we’ve got to make capital in¬ 
vestment plans today for five 
years down the road.” That 
attitude differs markedly 
from a decade ago, when a 
deeper recession and ruthless 
foreign competition forced 
many frightened CEOs to 
slash budgets and abandon 
future spending plans. Few 
manufacturers can afford to 
be so shortsighted today. ■ 


Tooling up. Giddings & Lewis automates factories. 
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Used-car sales grew, while new-car sales slipped, in 1990. Retail. Shoppers are bypassing luxury stores for discounters. 


The new fear of buying 

Why U.S. consumers will pinch pennies during the next decade 


A t Radio Shack in Lawrence, 
Kan., customers are buying inex¬ 
pensive stereo components rath¬ 
er than entire systems. At Parson’s, an 
appliance store in Kearny, N.J., sales of 
big-ticket items are down 75 percent, 
and when people do buy, they forgo ex¬ 
tras like refrigerator ice makers. Sales 
at Rolling Acres Dodge in Akron, Ohio, 
have plunged by a third over the past 
few weeks. And at Louis Vuitton in At¬ 
lanta, a luxury retailer long thought in¬ 
vulnerable to recession, store traffic has 
fallen sharply. 

For decades, long before the debt-lad¬ 
en consumption binge of the 1980s be¬ 
gan, Americans had been the biggest 
spenders in the world. As discretionary 
income grew, how much U.S. consumers 
spent and what they spent it on shaped 
the global economy. Consumer spend¬ 
ing accounts for nearly two thirds of do¬ 
mestic gross national product and has 
been an engine of economic growth not 
only stateside but abroad as well. Over 
the years, countries like Japan have 
come to depend heavily on insatiable 
Americans, who snapped up their cam¬ 
eras, cars and videocassette recorders. 


But U.S. consumers will no longer 
shop till they drop. Several months 
ago, with their incomes falling and un¬ 
employment rising, it suddenly dawned 
on them that the nation was mired in 
recession and about to go to war. Now, 
instead of marching through malls with 
their credit cards at the ready, Ameri¬ 
cans stay home and anxiously watch 
snippets of the Persian Gulf war un¬ 
fold. When they do go out, cowed con¬ 
sumers clutch their wallets with white- 
knuckled intensity. “The message is 
loud and clear,” says Fabian Linden, 
executive director of the Conference 
Board’s Consumer Research Center. 
“American consumers are in a de¬ 
pressed mood.” 

This fear of buying could continue 
well into the 1990s. Even after the war 
ends and the economy bounces back, 
retailers can expect to see a new, re¬ 
formed consumer —one who saves, es¬ 
chews debt and is thrifty and sensible in 
his purchases. Demographers attribute 
the drop-off in spending to baby-boom¬ 
er saturation and maturation. Econo¬ 
mists say the current deflationary cycle 
has scared and scarred consumers. “We 


are at a point where you won’t get peo¬ 
ple to easily forget their experiences 
with things like layoffs or being passed 
over for a raise,” says Robert Meyer, an 
expert on consumer psychology at the 
Wharton School. 

Those housing blues. Signs of con¬ 
sumer withdrawal punctuate the eco¬ 
nomic landscape all across America. 
The recession has badly eaten into re¬ 
tail sales, which grew a mere 3.8 per¬ 
cent last year, the smallest increase 
since 1982. Durable goods orders fell 
1.6 percent in 1990, and more than 
1,200 car dealers closed up shop last 
year. At the same time, sales of new 
homes nose-dived by 17.4 percent. 
“The recession is severe for consumer 
spending,” says David Wyss of 
DRI/McGraw-Hill, who believes that 
consumer outlays will expand by an 
anemic 0.4 percent this year and only 
2.4 percent in 1992. 

The Persian Gulf war, though it may 
soon end, has burdened U.S. consumers 
with additional doubt and despair. Last 
month the Consumer Confidence In¬ 
dex, which is based on a Conference 
Board survey of 5,000 households and 
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Homes. Modest houses are selling better than pricey mansions. Food. Americans are choosing to dine at home more often. 


serves as a barometer of future spend¬ 
ing, plunged to its lowest level in a de¬ 
cade. Only 5.6 percent of those sur¬ 
veyed plan to buy a car during the next 


The spending spree of the 1980s was 
led by the baby boomers, who made 
their first big dollars and first big pur¬ 
chases during the past decade. Ten 
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when home prices began to dip, the 
false sense of security disappeared and 
concerned homeowners overreacted by 
cutting back on spending. 


they did in the 1980s,” says Barbara Ca- 
plan of Yankelovich Clancy Shulman, a 
market-research company. Columbia 
University’s John O’Shaughnessy, an 


expert on consumer behavior, points 
out that the concept of socially appro¬ 
priate behavior plays a big part in 
spending. “We’re now back to the tradi- 
buying,” he says. “Peo- 
irchases to be viewed as 
sntatious.” 

:r, these shifts presage a 
for America’s retailers 
;rs. Ira Kalish, an econ- 
aagement Horizons in 
, expects the retail mar¬ 
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■ BUSINESS 



Autos. Used-car sales grew, while new-car sales slipped, in 1990. Retail. Shoppers are bypassing luxury stores for discounters. 


The new fear of buying 



Why U.S. coy 
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the years, countries like Japan have 
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the drop-off in spending to baby-boom¬ 
er saturation and maturation. Econo¬ 
mists say the current deflationary cycle 
has scared and scarred consumers. “We 


with additional doubt and despair. Last 
month the Consumer Confidence In¬ 
dex, which is based on a Conference 
Board survey of 5,000 households and 
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es. Modest houses are selling better than pricey mansions. Food. Americans are choosing to dine at home more often. 


serves as a barometer of future spend¬ 
ing, plunged to its lowest level in a de¬ 
cade. Only 5.6 percent of those sur¬ 
veyed plan to buy a car during the next 
six months and only 2.5 percent intend 
to buy a home. 

Now, after taking on mountains of 
debt in the 1980s —household credit 
grew 50 percent faster than disposable 
income during the last decade —people 
seem bent on repaying loans rather 
than spending more money. In 1990, 
credit growth, which includes all con¬ 
sumer loans except mortgages and 
home-equity debt, slowed to 3.1 per¬ 
cent, down from 6 percent in 1989 and 
8.5 percent in 1988. “People borrowed 
up to their earlobes in the 1980s,” says 
DRI’s Wyss, “and now there’s a return 
to the thinking that too much debt isn’t 
wise.” For their part, banks saddled 
with shaky loans are tightening credit. 
This lending crunch puts a further 
squeeze on spending. 

Even those consumers with little debt 
feel poor these days and probably aren’t 
in the mood to make major purchases. 
The key reason for this is real-estate 
values, which were inflated during the 
speculative boom of the 1980s. As prop¬ 
erty prices were driven up, people’s pa¬ 
per worth — and sense of financial well¬ 
being—soared. Many consumers felt 
richer than they actually were. But 
when home prices began to dip, the 
false sense of security disappeared and 
concerned homeowners overreacted by 
cutting back on spending. 


The spending spree of the 1980s was 
led by the baby boomers, who made 
their first big dollars and first big pur¬ 
chases during the past decade. Ten 
years later, with their homes fully fur¬ 
nished and BMWs crowding the garage, 
the boomers may be spent out. “In the 
1980s, there was a far above average ac¬ 
cumulation of household holdings,” 
says Robert Giordano, director of eco¬ 
nomic research for Goldman Sachs. 
“People now have a car, a house, a 
VCR. When the recession is over, we 
won’t get the same bounce in spending 
we had after other recessions.” After 
the current downturn, adds Giordano, 
it will take a strong, 4 percent surge in 
spending, sustained for a full year, to 
spark the kind of recovery that followed 
earlier recessions. 

The gradually graying baby boomers 
also have financial priorities in the 
1990s different from those that they 
had in the 1980s. There are now fewer 
people buying homes and cars for the 
first time. Boomers are struggling to 
save more as they plan for their chil¬ 
dren’s college expenses and for their 
own retirement. 

Sensible purchases. Marketers believe 
that a widespread change in personal 
values is compounding the current 
slowdown in spending. “People don’t 
feel compelled to do or have as much as 
they did in the 1980s,” says Barbara Ca- 
plan of Yankelovich Clancy Shulman, a 
market-research company. Columbia 
University’s John O’Shaughnessy, an 


expert on consumer behavior, points 
out that the concept of socially appro¬ 
priate behavior plays a big part in 
spending. “We’re now back to the tradi¬ 
tional values of buying,” he says. “Peo¬ 
ple want their purchases to be viewed as 
sensible, not ostentatious.” 

Taken together, these shifts presage a 
gloomy future for America’s retailers 
and manufacturers. Ira Kalish, an econ¬ 
omist with Management Horizons in 
Columbus, Ohio, expects the retail mar¬ 
ket to shrink from 34 percent of GNP 
to 31 percent by the year 2000, a loss 
pegged at $150 billion a year in today’s 
dollars. People will spend more on ser¬ 
vices like education and health care and 
less on goods. Consumer electronics 
sales, which tripled in the 1980s, largely 
because of the emergence of VCRs and 
other home-entertainment toys, are 
likely to grow at a slow pace in the next 
decade, while the home appliance mar¬ 
ket may expand at only half the rate it 
did in the 1980s. Since the recession has 
hit white-collar workers in the service 
sector, even the luxury market will reel. 
Yacht sales in wealthy Orange County, 
Calif, (south of Los Angeles), for exam¬ 
ple, have sunk. 

With fewer dollars to spend and 
greater fears about the future, chas¬ 
tened consumers are rapidly changing 
the contours of the American economy. 
As a result, the 1990s will be a much 
more ascetic decade. ■ 


By Eva Pomice with Dana Hawkins 
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Choice chips? U.S. semiconductor makers may not be able to provide the right stuff for the next generation of American weapons. 


Japan’s hidden war role 


Is the United States 
addicted to Tokyo's 
military technology? 

S mart bombs, Patriot missiles and 
other gee-whiz U.S. weaponry 
have done more than make life 
miserable for Saddam Hussein. They 
have also boosted America’s sagging 
confidence in its own technology. But the 
Nintendo-like videos of precision bomb¬ 
ing don’t tell the whole story about the 
present state of American defense tech¬ 
nology. With the retreat of U.S. manu¬ 
facturers from consumer electronics, the 
Pentagon is ever more dependent on for¬ 
eign suppliers, particularly Japanese 
firms, for a growing number of state-of- 
the-art parts and components. To critics, 
this reliance on imports signifies a broad¬ 
er problem: the gradual erosion of 
America’s high-tech base that could 



Presidential pat. The Patriot at ease 


hamper the nation’s ability to defend it¬ 
self from the Husseins of the future. 

To be sure, the weapons now on dis¬ 
play in the gulf war are the product of 
U.S. ingenuity and technological prow¬ 
ess. When it comes to producing complex 
weapons systems such as Raytheon’s Pa¬ 
triot missile and Lockheed’s F-117A 
Stealth fighter, the United States clearly 
remains top gun. And America retains a 
formidable lead in a host of technologies 
that are vital to precision-guided muni¬ 
tions, such as digital-signaling process¬ 
ing, microprocessor design and complex 
software. Yet a glimpse inside the brains 
of the Patriot and other weapons em¬ 
ployed in the gulf conflict would reveal a 
small but important foreign presence. 

Determining precisely how many of 
America’s weapons are produced over¬ 
seas is next to impossible. The Pentagon 
does not publicize the contents of weap¬ 
ons, so even Japanese suppliers are left in 
the dark. But the Defense Department 
did disclose in a 1987 report that 21 U.S. 
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weapons systems relied on foreign-made 
semiconductors. The report also listed 
seven types of crucial military compo¬ 
nents available only in Japan, ranging 
from ceramic packages that protect mi¬ 
crochips against extreme heat to micro- 
wave silicon diodes used in radar sys¬ 
tems. Other items now on the military’s 
foreign shopping list include precision 
optics, rocket motor bodies, gallium ar¬ 
senide semiconductors used in radar and 
electronic-jamming gear, precision-glass 
reconnaissance satellites and complex 
machine tools that craft weap¬ 
on parts accurately. 

In a 1990 study, the Defense 
Science Board termed the mil¬ 
itary’s dependence on foreign 
sources “a serious and grow¬ 
ing problem.” For now, at 
least, the total value —as op¬ 
posed to the number—of for¬ 
eign parts remains small for 
most defense systems, but 
their share is likely to rise, ac¬ 
cording to the report. It’s not 
just an economic problem. 

The military’s addiction to im¬ 
ports also raises concerns 
about the reliability of sup¬ 
plies during a crisis. 

The Pentagon’s response is 
simple: Foreign products are 
often cheaper, saving taxpay¬ 
ers’ money, and often more 
reliable. Officials also contend 
that there is virtually nothing 
the military now imports that 
America couldn’t produce it¬ 
self if it had to. But switching 
to domestic substitutes would 
be expensive and difficult. 

Japan’s voracious appetite for chips 
to feed its growing consumer electronics 
industry has enabled it to capture the 
market lead in several key semiconduc¬ 
tor technologies. Since electronics com¬ 
panies typically spend 10 to 15 percent of 
their revenues on research and develop¬ 
ment, the Japanese lead in market share 
means their companies have more mon¬ 
ey to invest in new electronic technolo¬ 
gies and improvements on the old. 

Golden oldies. Technologically speak¬ 
ing, the precision-guided munitions that 
have captured the public’s imagination 
and turned the tide of the gulf war are 
pretty old stuff. Most were developed in 
the 1970s, when the United States had 
unquestioned technical leadership, mili¬ 
tary requirements defined the state of 
the art in electronics and U.S. compa¬ 
nies could produce everything needed 
to guide weapons to their targets. 

Today, however, commercial products 


like computers, camcorders and laser 
printers set the highest standards for 
electronic parts. “The circuitry packed 
into a Sony Walkman is much denser 
than in the missiles used in the Persian 
Gulf,” says William J. Spencer, president 
of Semiconductor Manufacturing Tech¬ 
nology, an industry-government consor¬ 
tium that is trying to improve U.S. elec¬ 
tronics-manufacturing techniques so 
they are at least on a par with those of 
foreign companies. “The reason is, a new 
version of the Walkman comes out every 
few months while military systems last 
for a decade or more.” Builders of com¬ 


mercial products demand the highest- 
density and highest-speed circuits be¬ 
cause that means one new chip can do the 
job of several older ones. 

Not surprisingly, the recent trend of 
technology flowing from the commer¬ 
cial sector to the defense sector — 
dubbed “spin-ons” — is most pro¬ 
nounced in Japan. Unlike most of 
America’s Pentagon-dependent military 
contractors, Japan’s biggest defense 
supplier, Mitsubishi Heavy Industries, 
earns just 17 percent of its revenues 
from military production. Tokyo’s mili¬ 
tary contribution to the gulf war effort 
is the result of its greater integration of 
commercial and military technology. 
For example, the camcorders parents 
buy to record their children’s birthday 
parties contain charged coupled devices 
that can also be used in the sensors of 
deadly air-to-air and antitank missiles. 
Some components being developed in 


Japan have only begun to show up in 
American military hardware. John Zys- 
man and Michael Borrus of the Berke¬ 
ley Roundtable on the International 
Economy, a California think tank, say 
flat-panel liquid crystal displays now 
used in miniature TV sets could also be 
used on instrument panels of future 
fighter aircraft. 

Brilliant weapons. The military impli¬ 
cations of this rapid pace of develop¬ 
ment are obvious. The next generation 
of “brilliant” weapons will make today’s 
smart weapons look like Iraq’s hapless 
Scuds. Carrying immense computing 


power hooked to supersensitive sensors, 
they may have the ability to search for 
and attack military targets on their own. 
But some experts worry that much of 
the technology that will drive these 
weapons is being developed far from 
America. The result may be that the 
Pentagon will miss out on new techno¬ 
logical possibilities. 

To shore up America’s high-tech po¬ 
sition, critics argue that the government 
must play a more active role. So far, the 
Bush administration appears reluctant 
to push a government-led high-tech 
agenda. But all that could change if 
America suddenly finds itself struggling 
to replace high-tech weapons in a pro¬ 
tracted war or, worse, falling behind in 
the race to produce the next generation 
of military weapons. ■ 


By Jim Impoco in Tokyo 
and William J. Cook 



Cruising. The technologically advanced Tomahawk missile, launched from the USS Wisconsin 
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economic Outlook 

Why the Bush Bank Reform Plan Wont Work by paul r. krogmm 


Ailing 

Assets 



H Common stockholders’ equity 


■ Another Costly Financial Debacle? The Bush administration’s plan, which promises to 
give banks new freedom to increase profitability, will not solve the financial crisis that currently 
plagues this country. In fact, if the bank crisis is further mishandled, it could eventually prove as 
costly as the recent S&L fiasco. 

The most immediate problem is that the assets of many major U.S. banks are worth less than 
their liabilities. Banks are very highly “leveraged.” That means their stockholders put up only a 
relatively small amount of money, while most of the funds they lend come from depositors. As a 
result, even modest loan losses can wipe out bank stockholders' equity. And major banks now 
face the prospect of substantial losses from real-estate loans, lending to Third World countries 
and loans for corporate takeovers and leveraged buyouts. 


■I Commercial real-estate loans 
■i Loans for highly leveraged 

■ Like other big 
banks, Citicorp has 
many high-risk loans. 


Checkbook 

Contraction 


NONINTEREST CHECKING 
AS A PERCENTAGE OF U.S. 
CHECKABLE DEPOSITS 


■ DETERIORATING Loan PERFORMANCE. Consider Citicorp. On paper, it has $230 billion in as- 
sets. These assets were bought overwhelmingly with depositors’ money or with borrowed funds; 
the equity contributed by common stockholders was just over $8 billion. Of the assets, $17 bil¬ 
lion represents claims on Third World countries, almost $16 billion is in loans backed by com¬ 
mercial real estate, and nearly $8 billion is in loans associated with highly leveraged corporate 
transactions. These are all fairly bad risks. Secondary prices of Third World debt-loans sold by 
the lender to other investors —have averaged only about 35 cents on the dollar. Plunging real- 
estate prices have dragged the value of property loans down with them. And loans to companies 
with heavy debt are trading at well below face value. Even a conservative estimate of the com¬ 
bined losses on these loans suggests that Citicorp stockholders’ equity has been wiped out. 

The market value'of Citicorp stock, though it has fallen sharply, is still $4.6 billion. Cynical insid¬ 
ers suggest, however, that this number merely represents the hidden value of federal guaran¬ 
tees, which put a floor on possible losses without putting any ceiling on possible gains. More re¬ 
vealing are the rates that Citicorp has had to pay for recent borrowing: 13 percent or more, an 
indication that the market views the bank’s debt like high-yielding junk bonds. 


■ The dramatic 
drop-off in U.S. 
noninterest-bearing 
checking accounts 
has bled bank profits. 


Risky 

Real Estate 

30% 

20 


) 
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■ U.S. bank real- 
estate exposure grew 
dramatically during 
the late 1980s. Many 
of these loans have 
gone sour. 



Citicorp’s problems, which are especially severe but not unique, would have been unthinkable 15 
years ago. Until the 1980s, banks rarely got in serious trouble because government regulation 
virtually insured their profitability. For example, banks had a monopoly when it came to offering 
checking accounts. Since consumers received no interest payments from these deposits, the 
banks in effect borrowed money for free and then loaned it out at big profits. This cushion is now 
gone, and the banks are vulnerable. 

■ Bank Freedom Isn’t Healthy. The Bush bank reform package needs to be examined with 
this in mind. The most meaningful part of the proposal would allow banks to undertake such new 
activities as interstate branching and investment in equities. This freedom is supposed to in¬ 
crease profitability and restore the banking system’s health. Yet that is unlikely. Some savings 
may result as financial institutions merge and reduce overhead. But banks won’t generate big 
profits by entering competitive new areas in which they are inexperienced. And providing banks 
with the opportunity to take additional risks raises chilling financial possibilities. A similar ap¬ 
proach to deregulation helped trigger the S&L industry’s losses during the 1980s. 

To avoid this danger, banks must be required to raise more capital and put enough stockholder 
money at risk so that they will have little incentive to engage in irresponsible investment. The 
Bush proposal fails to realize that historical norms for bank capital, developed when regulated 
banks were guaranteed moneymakers, are inadequate today. The problem, of course, is that 
forcing shaky banks to increase their capital may well result in their failure. This is the real dilem¬ 
ma of bank reform; it is one that the Bush administration has been unwilling to face. 


U$N&WR~&as\c data: Citicorp An 
Report, Federal Reserve Board 


Paul r. krugman is professor of economics at the Massachusetts institute of technology. 
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SCIENCE & SOCIETY 


Reuniting 
the flock 


Christianity is more fragmented than ever, but 
the ecumenical spirit is showing signs of life 


J esus prayed, the night before he was 
crucified, that his followers would 
“all be one ... perfected in unity.” 
Yet for most of its history, the Christian 
church has been wracked with discord. 
Last week in Australia, as the World 
Council of Churches ended its seventh 
assembly almost unnoticed, there were 
few signs of progress toward 
the “unity of faith, life and 
witness” it has sought for 
more than four decades. The 
World Council’s American 
counterpart, the National 
Council of Churches, has 
fared little better recently in 
moving its 32 member de¬ 
nominations toward ecclesi¬ 
astical union. The ecumeni¬ 
cal movement, in short, 
seems stalled. 

Yet even if the splintered 
churches are not on the 
verge of the dramatic world¬ 
wide reunion once envi¬ 
sioned, some church leaders 
are encouraged by a flurry of 
activity on a smaller scale 
that suggests to them that 
Christianity is progressing in 
slow but measured steps to¬ 
ward the “oneness” that Je¬ 
sus commanded of his disci¬ 
ples. In recent months: 

■ Leaders of the 2.5 million- 
member Episcopal Church and the 5.3 
million-member Evangelical Lutheran 
Church in America broke down centu¬ 
ries-old barriers and agreed to move to¬ 
ward “full communion” —a step that 
among other things provides for full rec¬ 
ognition of each other’s clergy, shared 
sacraments and a joint consecration of 
bishops. The accord, which took 20 years 
to negotiate, still must be approved by 
the churches’ governing conventions. 



Graham. Accidental 
ecumenist 


The two denominations, both of which 
date to the 16th-century Protestant Ref¬ 
ormation, would remain organizationally 
autonomous. 

■ Representatives of eight mainline 
Protestant denominations adopted a 
statement of agreement on major tenets 
of the Christian faith, including baptism, 

Holy Communion, church 
membership and ordination 
of clergy. The agreement 
came out of a Consultation 
on Church Union that began 
in 1962. If approved by their 
governing bodies, T 
churches would form a “o 
enant communion” and add 
“Church of Christ Uniting” 
to their denominational 
names. As with the Episco- 
pal-Lutheran agreement, 
each would retain its autono¬ 
my but would accept the oth¬ 
ers’ clergy, members and 
sacraments. 

■ The Roman Catholic 
Church —which is not a 
member of the world or na¬ 
tional councils —is carrying 
on bilateral “conversations” 
with Lutheran, Episcopal 
and Orthodox churches 
aimed at finding theological 
common ground. While 
there are no signs that re¬ 
union is imminent, the talks have pro¬ 
duced some “new understandings” and 
have moved the churches a bit closer on 
historically divisive doctrines. 

■ Even some traditionally standoffish 
churches in the evangelical and Pente¬ 
costal movements have begun to strike 
up friendlier relations with churches 
they once shunned because of doctrinal 
differences. 

Developments such as these suggest 



that the growing edge of ecumenism is 
shifting from the big councils toward the 
grass roots. While high-level theological 
discussions move slowly along, many lo¬ 
cal churches are forming bonds of their 
own on issues of common concern, from 
abortion and AIDS to war and peace. 
One often cited example of effective “lo¬ 
cal ecumenism” is the crusade-style 
ministry of Billy Graham. Since the 
1950s, the Baptist evangelist’s fre¬ 
quent crusades have brought to¬ 
gether local clergy from various 
denominations —some with 
little experience or interest 
in traditional ecumenism — 
who begin working weeks in 
advance to promote the 
event. Though Graham 
may not intend to be, ob¬ 
serves Richard Mouw, pro¬ 
vost at Fuller Theological 
Seminary in Pasadena, 

Calif., he is “probably the 
most important ecumeni¬ 
cal figure alive.” 

The impetus for ecume¬ 
nism, of course, is Jesus’s 
prayer for unity among his 
disciples. Yet even the first 
generation of Christians 
was torn by rivalries among 
followers of different 
teachers —a situation that 
prompted St. Paul to im¬ 
plore, “Is Christ divided?” 

In 1054, a dispute over 
creeds and the papacy led 
to the Great Schism be¬ 
tween Eastern Orthodoxy 
and the Roman Catholic 
Church, and Martin Lu¬ 
ther’s protest against 
abuses in the church in 1517 
touched off the Protestant 
Reformation, which even¬ 
tually sparked an explosion 
of new denominations. 

While the late 20th century 
has produced a handful of 
mergers, Christian splin¬ 
tering remains the trend: In 
1985 the number of denom¬ 
inations surpassed 22,000, 
with an average of five new 
ones organized each week. 

Modern attempts to re¬ 
store some measure of 
Christian unity have fo¬ 
cused on the World Coun¬ 
cil of Churches, founded in 
1948, and the National 
Council of Churches, orga¬ 
nized two years later. The 
drive for unity received a 
big boost in the early 1960s 
when Pope John XXIII 
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convened the Second Vatican Council, 
which decreed that Christian disunity 
“openly contradicts the will of Christ.” 
But Catholic zeal for ecumenism has fad¬ 
ed in recent years. “It’s clearly not a high 
priority for the present Vatican adminis¬ 
tration,” says the Rev. Thomas Rausch, a 
theology professor at Loyola Marymount 
University in Los Angeles. 

At the same time, there is outright 
opposition to ecumenism among 
some elements of Christianity. 
Some conservative churches 
have shunned the world and 
national councils as promot¬ 
ing “liberal theology” and 
emphasizing political causes 
over “winning souls for 
Christ.” And there are hin¬ 
drances even within the 
movement. Some experts 
detect a “retribalization” 
in some mainline churches 
that are “turning inward” 
in response to declining 
membership. 

Mergers of spirit. What 
will it take to re-energize 
the ecumenical move¬ 
ment? Some experts say it 
will require a new genera¬ 
tion of leaders with “vision 
and imagination” who will 
dare to challenge tradition¬ 
al thinking. It will also take 
some patience. “Ecume¬ 
nism is not for the short- 
winded,” says the Rev. Da¬ 
vid W. A. Taylor, general 
secretary of the Consulta¬ 
tion on Church Union. 

Even so, a true uniting 
of the churches is unlikely 
in the foreseeable future. 
Says Martin Marty of the 
University of Chicago Di¬ 
vinity School and senior 
editor of the ecumenical 
Christian Century: “I don’t 
see 22,000 denominations 
suddenly saying, ‘Let’s go 
home to Rome,’ nor the 
Vatican saying, ‘We’re just 
another church,’ and then 
joining the World Coun¬ 
cil.” A more realistic ex¬ 
pectation, Marty and oth¬ 
ers say, is that the churches 
will continue moving to¬ 
ward a “spiritual unity” 
more accepting of diversity 
and more willing to recog¬ 
nize a commonality of 
faith. Even that would be 
no small step. ■ 


By Jeffery L. Sheler 
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■ SCIENCE & SOCIETY 

The pitfalls of big science 



House of games. Stanford’s national reputation has been fueled by federal largess. 


Stanford's curious 
bookkeeping points to 
more basic problems 

T here’s trouble in the nation’s scien¬ 
tific research establishment. High¬ 
ly respected Stanford University is 
suddenly battling allegations that it seri¬ 
ously and habitually overbilled taxpayers 
for research-related expenses through¬ 
out the 1980s. The elite Palo Alto, Calif., 
institution stands accused of charging 
Uncle Sam for, among other things, the 
upkeep of its golf course and deprecia¬ 
tion on a sailing-club yacht. The alleged 
abuses have attracted the attention of 
several federal investigators, from a 
House investigative subcommittee to a 
force of 22 Defense Department audi¬ 
tors who right now are poring over Stan¬ 
ford’s books. The auditors’ preliminary 
findings: Stanford may have received as 
much as $150 million in illegitimate over¬ 
head payments during the decade. 

But Stanford’s embarrassment also 
raises fundamental questions about the 
complex manner in which government 
underwrites scientific research —ques¬ 
tions that are already being addressed at 
Harvard, the Massachusetts Institute of 
Technology and other elite research 
campuses. A major issue is an apparent 
lack of accountability in the government- 
university relationship. At the heart of 
the matter are arcane accounting prac¬ 
tices involving overhead, or so-called in¬ 
direct costs, of university-based scientific 
research. These include such expenses as 
utility bills and library budgets that, in 
contrast with scientists’ salaries and lab 
equipment, cannot be attributed fully 
and directly to the scientific enterprise. 

Aggressive grantsmanship. It’s no acci¬ 
dent that Stanford has run aground on 
the shoals of indirect costs; for years the 
university has sought to negotiate the 
narrow but lucrative channel between 
legitimate and illegitimate billings to 
federal grant makers for overhead. In 
the 1970s, Stanford deliberately adopt¬ 
ed a strategy of billing the government 
for as many indirect research costs as 
possible, both to buttress its planned 
postwar transformation into an elite 
university and to help deal with the 
school’s nagging budget shortfalls. 

To accomplish this, the university 


pumped up its modest Office of Gov¬ 
ernment Costs and Rates and adopted 
several aggressive accounting practices 
to maximize its billings for overhead. 
For example, it developed accounting 
models that allowed it to recoup years 
of depreciation on new construction 
early. And following a tightening of fed¬ 
eral research regulations in 1979, Stan- 


Building empires of science 

Major research universities bill the gov¬ 
ernment for millions of dollars to pay for 
the labs and libraries that make up the 
infrastructure of science. These are the 
leading recipients of federal research 
funds in order, with their overhead 
charges as a percentage of funding: 


Johns Hopkins 

65.0% 

Stanford 

70.0% 

Univ. of Washington 

53.0% 

Mass. Inst, of Technology 

57.5% 

Cornell 

75.0% 

Univ. of Calif., Los Angeles 

48.0% 

Univ. of Michigan 

59.0% 

Howard 

78.0% 

Columbia (main division) 

74.1% 

Univ. of Calif., San Francisco 

38.5% 

Pennsylvania State 

45.4% 

Univ. of Minnesota 

44.0% 

Univ. of Wisconsin, Madison 

44.0% 


USN&WR - Basic data: National Science Foundation 


ford aggressively sought “memoranda 
of understanding” that frequently per¬ 
mitted the university to charge the fed¬ 
eral government higher overhead rates. 
Between 1980 and 1989, Stanford nego¬ 
tiated 95 MOUs relating to research 
overhead, while MIT, the university 
with the second-greatest number, nego¬ 
tiated only five. 

As a result, by' the beginning of the 
1990-91 school year the university was 
billing the government $78,000 in over¬ 
head for every $100,000 its professors 
received in federal grants-one of the 
highest rates in the nation. Indeed, fed¬ 
eral grant overhead has emerged as a 
huge source of revenue at Stanford and 
other leading research universities. 
Stanford’s $103 million in federal over¬ 
head in 1990-91 represents no less than 
25 percent of its total operating budget. 

But Stanford may have constructed a 
house of cards by building such a high 
proportion of overhead money into its 
budget. Since December, a special Navy 
negotiating team sent to Palo Alto to 
scrutinize the university’s many MOUs 
and other accounting documents has 
slashed Stanford’s indirect cost rate 
from 78 percent to 70 percent —an ac¬ 
tion that will cost Stanford an estimated 
$10 million annually. Further, in letters 
to federal officials, auditors from the 
Navy and U.S. Department of Health 
and Human Services last week declared 
Stanford’s MOUs flawed and strongly 
urged that they be scrapped, a move that 
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High overhead. Heart research is part of Stanford’s vast scientific enterprise. 


would cost Stanford another $18 million 
a year in lost overhead revenues. 

Having cut its budget in 1990 to dodge 
a deficit, the 8 percent reduction in its 
overhead alone has thrown the universi¬ 
ty’s budget into the red. Yet the universi¬ 
ty is also under heavy pressure from its 
own faculty, squeezed on one side by a 
shrinking pool of federal research funds 
and on the other by the university’s de¬ 
mand for increased overhead. Stanford’s 
high overhead rate, its professors charge, 
is undercutting their ability to compete 
for diminishing federal funds and is re¬ 
quiring them to spend inordinate 
amounts of time writing grant applica¬ 
tions. The Stanford administration is 
thus damned if it raises its research over¬ 
head rates and damned if it doesn’t. 

Cozying up. The Stanford imbroglio 
also points to a less-than-arms-length 
relationship between institutions of big 
science and their government regula¬ 
tors, a relationship dating to the 1940s 
and a decision by federal officials to 
have colleges and universities rather 
than private, European-style research 
centers do the bulk of the nation’s basic 
scientific research. The strategy by all 
accounts has paid vast dividends in sci¬ 
entific advances to the nation. 

The Office of Naval Research admin¬ 
isters all federal research grants at Stan¬ 
ford. Its point person is a “resident rep¬ 
resentative” who works out of an ONR 
office on the university’s campus. But a 
report by ONR’s inspector general, re¬ 
leased last month, reveals that the agen¬ 
cy’s representatives failed to conduct au¬ 
dits of the university’s overhead costs for 
nearly a decade and violated a host of 
Navy regulations, including ones requir¬ 
ing MOUs to be reviewed by Navy audi¬ 
tors and lawyers. One likely reason for 
the kid-gloves treatment, both research¬ 
ers and government officials concede, is 
the rivalry that exists among federal 
agencies for the most prestigious client- 
universities; Stanford is a top school, and 
the Navy doesn’t want to lose it. Another 
is the personal relationship that fre¬ 
quently develops between 
university officials and their 
federal handlers. 

The quietude that marked 
ONR’s oversight of Stanford 
ended, however, when Paul 
Biddle, a 46-year-old certified 
public accountant and former 
Defense Department auditor, 
became the agency’s repre¬ 
sentative at the university in 
1988. A dogged investigator, 

Biddle turned the national 
spotlight on Stanford by level¬ 
ing a host of strong allegations 
at the university regarding its 


overhead billings. Rear Adm. William 
Miller, chief of naval research, strongly 
backed Biddle in a recent interview, call¬ 
ing the relationship between ONR and 
Stanford over the past decade “unsatis¬ 
factory” and vowing that staff members 
who have violated regulations will be 
held “personally responsible.” 

With its financial future perhaps at 
stake, Stanford is trying desperately to 
salvage its image —and its federal lar¬ 
gess — as the investigations progress. The 
school has hired high-priced legal and 
public-relations talent to smooth its way 
in Washington, and it announced with 
much fanfare last month the appoint¬ 
ment of a prominent accounting firm and 
a panel of notable public figures to “ad¬ 
vise” the university on its finances. Presi¬ 
dent Donald Kennedy has acknowledged 
“mistakes” in Stanford’s accounting sys¬ 
tem and has pledged that the university 
will become “a model for the use of and 
accountability for public funds by a re¬ 
search university.” 

In Stanford’s defense, Kennedy ar¬ 


gues that the piano refurbishing and 
many other of Stanford’s controversial 
charges to taxpayers are technically per¬ 
missible under federal rules. He also 
points out that university overhead is ac¬ 
tually a bargain when compared with the 
rates of 200 percent or more charged by 
private contractors, especially in light of 
the fact that universities produce future 
scientists as well as research. 

Kennedy also notes, correctly, that 
following the federal government’s 
abandonment in the mid-1960s of the 
ambitious facilities-building program it 
launched in the Sputnik era, private re¬ 
search universities have been forced to 
raise construction funds themselves and 
then recoup their expenditures by bill¬ 
ing the federal government for depreci¬ 
ation and other overhead costs. Stan¬ 
ford has pursued the strategy 
particularly aggressively: The bulk of 
the rise in the university’s indirect cost 
rate during the 1980s is attributable to 
building depreciation and maintenance. 

Stanford is not the only leading re¬ 
search institution involved in the current 
indirect-cost controversy. General Ac¬ 
counting Office investigators are sched¬ 
uled to arrive at Harvard Medical 
School this week. And Johns Hopkins 
and MIT are among other prestigious 
schools likely to be questioned by feder¬ 
al investigators. No longer, it seems, will 
the nation’s elite research universities be 
treated as precious national treasures. 
“We were seen as special,” says Stan¬ 
ford’s Kennedy. “Now we’re going to be 
held to a much higher standard — and it’s 
going to be expensive.” ■ 


By Thomas Toch 



Washington insider. Donald Kennedy, grantsman 
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■ SCIENCE & SOCIETY 

Salvaging Saturday 
morning prime time 

Prodded by the government, Fox Network is lead¬ 
ing the way in producing quality TVfor kids 


B y age 18, the average American kid 
has watched 15,000 hours of TV; 
only sleeping now consumes a 
larger chunk of childhood. If that weren’t 
bad enough, for young children many of 
those hours in front of the tube are filled 
with the adventures of animated mer¬ 
chandise—Gummi Bears, New Kids on 
the Block, Ghostbusters, Ninja Turtles. 
Since the Reagan administra¬ 
tion relaxed standards for chil¬ 
dren’s programming on com¬ 
mercial TV, toy companies 
have taken over most of Satur¬ 
day morning and after-school 
hours. In the past decade, 
more than 70 toy-based series 
have been aired, most of them 
lasting 65 episodes or more. 

That may be about to 
change with the passage late 
last year of the Children’s 
Television Act. Beginning 
with the fall 1991 season, 
the Federal Communications 
Commission will require 
broadcasters to “serve the 
educational and information¬ 
al needs of children” as a con¬ 
dition for having their licenses renewed. 
As a result, producers are scrambling to 
create kids’ news and science shows, or 
at least to put wholesome homilies into 
the mouths of their superheroes. Some 
are even seeking out the kind of original 
talent that put “Sesame Street” on pub¬ 
lic television and once enlivened Satur¬ 
day mornings with wise-guy rabbits tor¬ 
menting hapless hunters. 

Even before the new legislation, some 
rare moments of originality had begun to 
appear on network TV — most notably on 
Fox Children’s Television. While the 
competition leaned heavily on profit¬ 
generating programming derived from 
video games and comic books, Fox boldly 
led its Saturday morning lineup with 
“Zazoo U.,” an animated series unlike 
anything else on TV. Created by poet and 
illustrator Shane DeRolf, a newcomer to 
Hollywood, the show has none of the 
bland, homogenized quality typical of 


contemporary cartoons, most of which 
are produced by creative committees and 
marketing teams. A single, eccentric 
imagination is clearly at work, producing 
off-the-wall stories laced with a multilay¬ 
ered humor not seen since the days of 
Rocky and Bullwinkle. Characters talk 
like Jack Nicholson and Richard Nixon. 
One professor is stuck eternally in a TV 


screen, having crossed A and B with C 
and D during the harmonic convergence. 
The students’ favorite show is “The 
Sampsons,” about a family of roaches 
that faces a crisis when the son is found 
reading Kafka’s “The Metamorphosis.” 

Championing values. Fox is now devel¬ 
oping a spinoff of “Zazoo U.,” planned 
as a series of 10-minute shorts called 
“Harry Tales,” featuring the Zazoo char¬ 
acters performing songs and stories from 
around the world. The network is also 
producing one-minute public-service 
spots for children, using a company of 
kids to tell stories about safety and toler¬ 
ance, ecology and the arts. And DeRolf is 
at work on a new music-based series 
called “Trog,” about a foursome of char¬ 
acters—half-truck, half-frog, with solar- 
powered engines and wheels that pop out 
of their high-top sneakers. In contrast to 
the martial turtles they superficially re¬ 
semble, the four use their wits to thwart 


an evil insect out to pollute the world. 
“Trog” champions an admirable set of 
values — environmental consciousness, 
the merits of education, an appreciation 
of different cultures and traditions — 
without becoming priggish, saccharine or 
dull. Music —a mix of rap, blues, country 
and western and rock—is key to the 
show’s hip, multicultural character. 

The same brand of nuttiness enlivens 
the work of Norman Foote, the newest 
star on Disney’s year-old children’s rec¬ 
ord label, who will also be on the Dis¬ 
ney Channel beginning in mid-April. 
Foote does fractured versions of 
traditional Mother Goose rhymes: 
When Old Mother Hubbard finds her 
cupboards are bare, she sends out for 
Chinese food. Mama’s little baby, who 
loves shortenin’, shortenin’, now has 
high cholesterol. Foote uses rap, reg¬ 
gae, jazz and rock-and-roll, and even 
does a Led Zeppelin imitation of “I’ve 
Been Workin’ On the Railroad.” 

For families who can afford 
them, cable and VCRs pro¬ 
vide another oasis of quality 
television. Nickelodeon, the 
children’s cable network, now 
reaches 48 million households 
with an intelligent lineup of 
kid talk shows, sitcoms and 
such timely programming as a 
show for preschoolers about 
to enter day care. Exception¬ 
al among the many videocas¬ 
sette offerings for kids is Rab¬ 
bit Ears Productions’ “Story¬ 
book Classics,” including the 
Grammy nominee, “How the 
Leopard Got His Spots,” with 
music by the South African 
ensemble Ladysmith Black 
Mambazo. Their new series, 
“We All Have Tales,” features stories 
from around the world; it will be intro¬ 
duced in May with a Russian folk tale 
narrated by Robin Williams. 

But cable and VCRs are rarely avail¬ 
able in the homes where kids might ben¬ 
efit most from the educational potential 
of television. That’s why children’s advo¬ 
cates are counting on government regu¬ 
lation of the networks to restore some of 
the diversity and quality found there in 
the ’60s and ’70s, when CBS had regular 
news programs for kids and “Captain 
Kangaroo” every day of the week. As 
Peggy Charren, president of Action for 
Children’s Television, argues, getting 
quality programming back on network 
TV is much more crucial than getting the 
existing junk off the air. “You can turn 
off what’s objectionable,” she says, “but 
you can’t turn on what isn’t there.” ■ 


By Miriam Horn 



En garde, Raphael! DeRolf s Trogs may soon enter the fray. 
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■ CONVERSATION 


Origins of the underclass 

Journalist Nicholas Lemann traces many of the problems plaguing 
black urban welfare families back to the South's sharecropper culture 


What was the genesis of your book on the migration of black 
Americans from the South to the North? 

I started out writing about ghettoes in the North. I 
thought that whatever was taking place within them was 
pretty self-contained and probably the result of failed 
federal policy of some kind. I was surprised to find that the 
ghettoes were heavily populated by migrants from the South 
and their children. I discovered that some 5 million people 
moved North between the beginning of World War II and 
1970 in one of the largest and most rapid internal move¬ 
ments of people in history. For blacks, the migration meant 
leaving what had been their 
economic and social base and 
finding a new one. 

At the time of the migra¬ 
tion, there was no real recog¬ 
nition of the magnitude of 
the shift, and even today very 
little has been written. It was 
a kind of invisible movement 
that started to become visible 
in the ’60s when the federal 
government began to be con¬ 
cerned about the problems of 
the ghettoes and urban riots 
broke out. 

The migration was largely 
created by economic factors, 
chiefly the unskilled-labor 
boom in Northern cities like 
Chicago and the elimination 
of hundreds of thousands of jobs in Southern agriculture as 
cotton picking became mechanized. The desire to escape 
segregation also played a part, but I don’t think that many 
people moved simply for that reason. Many of the migrants 
had been sharecroppers, working in a horrible system that 
was not ideal preparation for life in a post-industrial urban 
economy. Large numbers of them had no education at all. 

The fate of the migrants was determined both by the con¬ 
ditions in the South they left behind and the conditions they 
found in the city. Immigrants from a background of rural 
peonage or peasantry are slower to make it than migrants 
from a more urban life. 

Can many of today’s urban problems be traced back to the 
rural South? 

When I began, I assumed that the problems of the under¬ 
class were Northern creations. But on one of my first trips to 
Mississippi, I was stunned to find out that these problems had 
been in full flower there throughout the 20th century. Wher¬ 
ever the black poor were concentrated, certainly since Eman¬ 
cipation, there has always been a high degree of crime, out-of- 
wedlock childbearing, illiteracy and social disorganization. 
They are the end result of taking a group of people who lived 


in a traditional culture, putting them in a different culture, 
subjecting them to very rapid and disorienting economic 
change and taking away political and institutional structures 
and education. In addition, these people were visibly different 
from most others in their new setting. Where underclasses 
exist elsewhere in the world the story is fairly similar. 

Certain problems had more serious consequences in the 
North than in the South, such as out-of-wedlock childbearing. 
In the rural South, having children out of wedlock occurred in 
the context of a very religious culture, one in which people 
remained in the same general location. It was possible for a 
couple to conceive a child together and then, if they didn’t get 
married, to at least stay in 
touch with each other. The 
child would be born into a web 
of extended family that was 
somewhat stable. When you 
get up to the North, the 
church is much less influen¬ 
tial, community life changes 
and it’s more likely that the 
child born out of wedlock 
won’t wind up being raised by 
a married couple or by a sta¬ 
ble, warm, extended family. So 
the youngster will grow up in 
very difficult circumstances. 

What impact have federal pro¬ 
grams had on the underclass? 

The commonly voiced argu¬ 
ment that ghetto problems 
really came into being after 1965, primarily as a result of liberal 
government programs, is not true at all. For example, there is a 
widespread belief that the war on poverty was a welfare pro¬ 
gram or that it was an intrusive Washington-based effort 
whose failures demonstrate that Washington can’t solve prob¬ 
lems, only localities can. In fact, the war on poverty was heavily 
weighted toward the local level and doing things through 
community groups in the ghetto. That created many of the 
political problems that led to its downfall. Overall, the best 
thing the government did vis-a-vis black America during the 
’60s and ’70s was put a million African-Americans on the 
federal payroll or on state and local payrolls with federal 
dollars. That immensely strengthened the black middle class. 

In the end, I hope that people who read this book will 
come away thinking that the people I have written about, 
who migrated from Mississippi to Chicago, have been 
through more than most people realize and that it just won’t 
do to say that we as a society have had a run at these prob¬ 
lems already so we have fulfilled our obligation. 

Conversation with Alvin p. Sanoff 

"The Promised land: The Great Black Migration and 
How It Changed America” Alfred A. Knopf ($24.95) 



Living in the projects. The fate of many migrant families 
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NEWS YOU CAN USE 


A nontoxic 
childhood 

Safeguarding kids from lead, radon and other 
pollutants may he easier than parents think 


D ad grips Junior’s hand while 
crossing the street, but he 
doesn’t even consider a test for 
lead before scraping ancient paint off 
the family’s Victorian fixer-upper. Mom 
insists on antilock brakes and an air bag 
for the new station wagon but lets 
Rover romp freely with the kids when 
he is fresh from a flea dip. Such paren¬ 
tal double standards aren’t hard to un¬ 
derstand. Inundated with headlined 
hazards that seem to condemn anything 
edible, wearable or otherwise usable, 
many parents would simply melt down 
if they took to heart every new environ¬ 
mental threat to their children. 

Yet some warnings deserve attention. 
Pound for pound, little bodies take in 
more food, water and air than adult bod¬ 
ies do. That makes kids more susceptible 
than adults to the harmful effects of pol¬ 
lutants, such as radon, pesticides and 
cigarette smoke. All of that infantile 
crawling around and taste testing 
doesn’t help, either. Short of having the 
kids hermetically sealed, the best strate¬ 
gy for parents may be to first tackle 
those problems that are easiest to solve. 
This guide should help. 

■ Lead. The stereotype depicts poor kids 
eating sweet-tasting paint chips that peel 
off the walls of dilapidated houses. In 
fact, lead poisoning is far more pervasive 
— and more pernicious —than was once 
thought. The latest research shows that 
even levels of lead in the blood once 
widely believed to be too low to matter 
can reduce a child’s intelligence, memo¬ 
ry, concentration and coordination — 
and do all of this without producing ob¬ 
vious signs of poisoning. As a result, the 
federal Centers for Disease Control lat¬ 
er this year is expected to lower the 
threshold for lead poisoning by more 
than half, to 10 micrograms of lead per 
0.1 liter of blood from the former 25 mi¬ 


crograms. The number of children in the 
United States under 6 years old who will 
be considered lead poisoned will jump 
from 250,000 to more than 3 million, or 
more than 1 in 6 kids. 

How could so many children suddenly 
take on such an alarming status? Be¬ 
cause lead-based paint, the primary cul¬ 
prit in childhood lead poisoning, covers 
the homes of millions of Americans, and 
not just poor ones. Although leaded 
paint was banned for residential use in 
1978, the federal government estimates 
that 57 million residences contain toxic 
paint, 10 million of them housing chil¬ 
dren under age 7. And nearly 7 million 
children are at risk in homes where the 
plumbing consists of lead pipes or cop¬ 
per pipes joined with lead solder. That 
lead can leach into drinking water. The 
Bush administration last week acknowl¬ 
edged the long-neglected threat to chil¬ 
dren from lead and proposed a $1 billion 
cleanup. But just where the money will 
come from is unclear. 

The obvious way to make sure a child 
isn’t poisoned is with a test. The CDC 
recommends that all preschool children, 
the group with the highest risk, be tested 
for lead as early as age 1. Your pediatri¬ 
cian or a local health clinic can adminis¬ 
ter the simple blood test. A clean bill of 
health for the kids doesn’t let your house 
off the hook, however. It, too, should be 
tested, especially before renovating or 
repainting. Sian and Michael Colglazier, 
an art conservator and attorney, respec¬ 
tively, got that message too late. Two 
years ago, not long after a contractor 
started sanding and burning the exterior 
paint off the Colglaziers’ 1850s Gothic 
Revival house in suburban Baltimore, 
the family cat fell into a coma. That 
tipped off Sian, who was familiar with 
the dangers of lead from her work with 
paint. Tests revealed that 18-month-old 



paint and lead-laced water. Pictured with her I 
by breathing paint dust when the exterior of the I 


Meriel had been seriously poisoned, 
most likely by paint dust tracked into the 
house and inhaled by family members. 
Her mother now fears Meriel may have 
problems in learning. 

Ahouse test will cost $100 to $450. You 
can send paint samples to a laboratory 
recommended by your state or local 
housing authority, or ask it to recom¬ 
mend a contractor who can do an on-site 
test. The U.S. Consumer Product Safety 
Commission recommends against do-it- 
yourself testing kits and warns homeown¬ 
ers against making renovations them¬ 
selves on houses that contain lead-based 
paint. Contractors and painters should 
follow federal safety guidelines. For in¬ 
side work, these include removing all fur¬ 
niture, carpets and drapes and sealing off 
the work area. To prevent contaminating 
the soil when leaded paint is scraped 
from outside surfaces, plastic sheeting 
should be placed close to the foundation. 

Even houses that are free of obvious¬ 
ly chipped or peeling paint may have a 
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lead problem. Unlike as¬ 
bestos, which is consid¬ 
ered safe when it is intact, 
perfectly sound lead paint, 
even when covered with 
newer paint, can generate 
lead dust as it deterio¬ 
rates. Mopping floors and 
wiping window sills once a 
week with a high-phos- 
phate detergent contain¬ 
ing at least 5 percent triso¬ 
dium phosphate, available 
at hardware stores, can 
minimize exposure. Chil¬ 
dren’s hands should also 
be washed scrupulously 
before meals. 

To ensure that water is 
safe for drinking, some lo¬ 
cal water companies or 
health departments will 
test your taps for between 
$20 and $100. Otherwise, 
you can check under “Lab¬ 
oratories” in the yellow 
pages. Water that contains 
more than 20 parts per bil¬ 
lion of lead is unsuitable for 
drinking. You should con¬ 
sider buying bottled water 
or installing an alumina fil¬ 
ter, which traps the lead, 
for $50 to $80. 

The next best solution 
may be to let the tap run for 
a couple of minutes. That 
usually will flush enough 

threat to children is not just an urban problem. Millions of older American homes have lead-based contaminated water out of 

parents, Michael and Sian, 3-year-old Meriel Colglazier, and her cat, Pecan, were seriously poisoned the system. Anytime a fau- 

\Colglaziers’ Gothic home in Lutherville, Md., was sanded and repainted in 1989. cet has not been used for 

six hours or longer, run the 
cold water until it becomes as cold as it 
will get. Use only cold water for drinking; 
hot water tends to absorb more lead. 

■ Electromagnetic fields. Today’s chil¬ 
dren may well have children of their 
own before scientists know for a fact 
whether the electromagnetic fields gen¬ 
erated by electric transmission wires 
and appliances cause childhood cancer, 
as some researchers fear. In the mean¬ 
time, some simple precautions will low¬ 
er children’s exposure to the fields. Be¬ 
cause fields from appliances drop off 
sharply with distance, just moving young 
computer addicts at least 2 feet away 
from the screen can make a vital differ¬ 
ence. TV viewers should keep their dis¬ 
tance from the tube to at least 4 feet. 
Some health experts also recommend 
pulling the plug on electric blankets and 
heated water beds, which can expose 
children to magnetic fields for pro¬ 
longed periods of time. A few manufac¬ 
turers, including Sunbeam-Northern 
and Casco-Belton Corp., now sell elec- 


Elementary School in Boca Raton, Fla., in electromagnetic fields that some experts 
link to slightly higher rates of childhood cancer. 
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■ NEWS YOU CAN USE 


trie blankets with dramatical¬ 
ly lower radiation levels. 

Ultraconservative parents 
who want to know the 
strength of the magnetic fields 
surrounding their kids can 
easily measure them. Hand¬ 
held meters can be purchased 
for as little as $120 from man¬ 
ufacturers such as Schaefer 
Applied Technology, (800) 
366-5500, and Widerange In¬ 
struments, (408) 423-1983. 
More-precise machines can 
be rented for $150 to $300 
from Industrial Resources, 
(800) 654-7368, or Response 
Rentals, (800) 242-3910. Field 
strength is measured in milli- 
gauss (mG); studies indicate 
that levels beyond 2 mG may 
be worrisome. 

Unfortunately, there are no 
easy substitutes for overhead 
distribution wires or high- 
voltage transmission lines, but 
homeowners have successful- 


This elementary school student may be sitting a bit too close. To 
minimize exposure to the electromagnetic fields from computer screens, parents and teachers 
should make sure chairs are at least 2 feet away from terminals. 


ly sued to prevent new power lines on or 
near their property. 

■ Radon. TTie overwhelming majority of 
American homeowners who still haven’t 
tested their houses for radon, which is 
believed to cause lung cancer, may have 
felt vindicated by recent reports that 
concern over the radioactive gas has 
been overblown. Although the Environ¬ 
mental Protection Agency claims that 
more than 8 million homes contain ra¬ 
dioactivity above the government “ac¬ 
tion level” of 4 picocuries per liter of 
air, some scientists put the number clos¬ 
er to 100,000. To add to the confusion, a 
recent study shows that the supposed 
link between radon and lung cancer 
may not exist. In the study, counties 
that had high levels of radon actually 
tended to have low rates for lung cancer 
and vice versa. 

Even so, having children around may 
make you extra-cautious. Tests on young 
animals suggest that children’s rapidly 
replicating cells are at greater risk of dis¬ 
ruption by radiation. What’s more, the 
risk of lung cancer is cumulative; if chil¬ 
dren smoke or live in a radon-contami¬ 
nated house as an adult, their childhood 
exposure to radon will increase their risk. 

EPA-approved radon detectors are 
available for about $25 at many stores — 
often for under $10, as stores try to un¬ 
load the slow-moving kits. Choose one 
that is left in your basement for three to 
seven days and then sent to a laboratory 
for analysis. If the reading is above 4 
picocuries, before taking action you 


should double-check it with a detector 
that takes a reading over three to 12 
months. If there still is a problem, solu¬ 
tions include an exhaust fan in the base¬ 
ment or in crawl spaces under the house 
and plugging leaks into the basement 
from the soil. Costs can range from $50 to 
more than $1,000. In many instances, a 
contractor can fix the problem in a day. 
■ Pesticides. Media hype over 
issues like Alar in apples pan¬ 
icked many parents about pesti¬ 
cide residues in their children’s 
food. But small fry may be at 
greater risk from pesticides par¬ 
ents themselves choose to keep 
the family pet free of fleas and 
the back yard clear of weeds. 
According to a recent congres¬ 
sional study, many lawn care 
companies falsely claim that 
their products are “nontoxic” or 
“completely safe for humans” 
when in fact the EPA has classi¬ 
fied some of their ingredients as 
potentially hazardous. One re¬ 
cent university study found that 
a crawling infant could be ex¬ 
posed to five times the accepted 
safe limit of flea killer after car¬ 
peting is professionally treated. 

Researchers suggest that 
once pesticides have been ap¬ 
plied, parents ventilate the 
house with fans, not just open 
windows, and keep children off 
treated surfaces for 24 hours. 

All playpens and baby mattress¬ 


es should be taken out of the house be¬ 
fore spraying begins. 

■ Art supplies. Some art materials may 
stir more than a child’s creativity. Stud¬ 
ies have shown that kids are routinely 
exposed to markers, paints and other 
materials at home and at school that can 
harm their health. Permanent felt-tip 
markers, rubber cement and glues, for 


rubber cement and other art materials may 
contain solvents that can hurt young artists. 
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Routinely lighting up around youngsters can significantly increase 
their chances of developing lung cancer later in life, even if they never become 
smokers themselves. 


example, may contain xylene, toluene 
and other toxic solvents that can irritate 
the eyes, nose and throat and cause 
headaches and nausea. Artists’ paints 
and glazes may contain poisonous met¬ 
als such as lead and cadmium. Not all 
the harmful effects of these materials 
show up immediately. Inhaling the silica 
in dry clay, for instance, can result in 


Who you gonna call? 

Several groups publish free pamphlets 
and will refer you to local experts for in¬ 
formation about pollutants: 

■ Lead: Pamphlet, “What You Should 
Know About Lead-Based Paint in Your 
Home, ” US. Consumer Product Safety 
Commission, Washington, DC 20207 
(send requests on postcards), Informa¬ 
tion and referrals, Alliance to End Child¬ 
hood Lead Poisoning, 600 Pennsylvania 
Ave., S.E., Suite 100, Washington, DC 
20003, (202) 543-1147. 

■ Radon: Pamphlets, “A Citizen’s 
Guide to Radon ” and “Radon Reduc¬ 
tion Methods, ” EPA Public Informa¬ 
tion Center, 401 M St., S.W., Washing¬ 
ton, DC 20460. 

■ Pesticides: Information and refer¬ 
rals, National Pesticide Telecommuni¬ 
cations Network, (800) 858-7378. 

■ Art supplies: Pamphlet, “Children’s 
Art Materials Can Be Toxic. ”Send $1.50 
to Center for Safety in the Arts, 5 Beck¬ 
man St., New York, NY10038. 


lung damage that shows up years later. 

Safe substitutes are plentiful. Water- 
based markers and paints, for instance, 
eliminate the risks of solvents. A new 
federal law requires labeling of art ma¬ 
terials for chronic or acute health risks 
such as cancer or poisoning. Parents 
may want to check with schools and day¬ 
care centers to make sure that teachers 
also shun hazardous art supplies. 

■ Passive smoking. Smokers who get dirty 
looks at the office may think of home as 
their nicotine refuge, but their children 
could pay the price. A study published 
last fall found that adult nonsmokers 
who grew up in a house where both par¬ 
ents smoked were twice as likely to get 
lung cancer as adult nonsmokers who 
grew up in smoke-free homes. Research 
also shows that young children of smok¬ 
ers suffer from respiratory illnesses like 
bronchitis and pneumonia twice as often 
as children of nonsmokers. 

The American Academy of Pediatrics 
has estimated that as many as 12 million 
American children under age 5 are ex¬ 
posed to cigarette smoke at home. Regu : 
lators say “smokeless” ashtrays, ionizers 
and other portable air cleaners are not 
very effective at removing either small 
particles or cigarette gases. Parents who 
cannot quit should avoid smoking 
around their kids and should confine 
their smoking to rooms children don’t 
use. In this case, at least, willpower works 
better than high technology. ■ 


By Pamela Sherrid 


MAKES YOU 
ALMOST 2" 


TALLER 



Looks just like an ordinary shoe, 
except hidden inside is an innermold 
which increases your height almost 
two inches. Choose from a wide 
selection of ELEVATORS® including 
dress shoes, boots, sport shoes and 
casuals. Satisfaction guaranteed. 
Exceptionally comfortable. Call or 
write today for your FREE color 
catalog so you can look taller in no 
time. “MD.RES1D. CALL 301-663-5111" 

TOLL FREE 1-800-343-3810 

ELEVATORS B 


Make Tracks... 

... to your nearest mailbox and send for the 
latest copy of the free Consumer Information 
Catalog. It lists about 200 free or low-cost 
government publications. Just send your name 
and address to: 


1 - 800 - 786-0901 

Family Support 
Network of 
The American Legion 

Helping families of 
service members 
deployed in 

Operation Desert Shield 
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■ HEALTH 

Attack on asthma 

It’s time to bring a normal life within the reach of all asthmatics, says 
an expert panel Available drugs could help if they were used better 


M odern medicine, victorious 
over many chronic diseases, 
has steadily lost ground against 
asthma. This ailment of the lungs, which 
can turn the humble act of drawing 
breath into a painful, deadly struggle, 
plagues 4 million more people and kills 
2,000 more of them — over 5,000 people a 
year —than it did a decade ago. Asthma 
puts twice as many adults and five times 
as many children into the hospital as it 
did in the early 1970s. 

Now an expert panel has concluded 
that the toll could be slashed and most 
asthmatics should be able to work, go to 
school, enjoy a decent night’s sleep and 
otherwise live a normal, active life. The 
panel was convened as part of the Na¬ 
tional Asthma Education Program, 
started by the National Heart, Lung, and 
Blood Institute two years ago to stem 
the alarming rise in asthma-related 
deaths and disabilities. Last month, the 
NAEP released national guidelines, the 
first ever, for diagnosing and treating 
asthma. Representing a rare consensus 
of 29 medical, professional, governmen¬ 
tal and voluntary organizations, the 
guidelines urge doctors to learn to better 
recognize the illness and to treat it with 
a now underused class of drugs called 
anti-inflammatories. 

Potent weapon. The value of anti-in¬ 
flammatories is their ability to keep asth¬ 
ma from progressing rather than simply 
quelling its symptoms. Those symp¬ 
toms — wheezing, coughing and breath¬ 
lessness — can be triggered by a brisk jog, 
mold spores in the air, stress on the job 
and a host of other irritants to the body’s 
respiratory system, which reacts by 
squeezing the small airways of the lungs 
and sending them into spasm. A class of 
inhaled drugs called bronchodilators re¬ 
laxes the airways, or bronchioles. During 
and after the spasms, the airways become 
inflamed, swelling and filling with thick, 
sticky mucus. Over the years, the bouts of 
inflammation increase the susceptibility 
to future attacks, as the air passages grad¬ 
ually narrow and force the lungs to labor 
to move air. Anti-inflammatories would 
head off most attacks, says panel mem¬ 


ber William Busse, an allergist at the 
University of Wisconsin School of Medi¬ 
cine, and would stave off the long-term 
deterioration besides. 

The sufferers likeliest to see the big¬ 
gest change in treatment are the up to 8 
million asthmatics with severe or moder¬ 
ate asthma. Many severe asthmatics al¬ 
ready use anti-inflammatories —inhaled 
steroids like AeroBid or antiallergy drugs 
like cromolyn sodium. But some of these 
people still suffer weekly or even daily 
symptoms and attacks. Doctors often 


hesitate to pile on more steroids—in the 
form of pills like prednisone—because of 
the risk of cataracts, brittle bones or oth¬ 
er problems over the long term. But using 
steroid pills judiciously—say every other 
day —should reduce the chances of side 
effects, says Albert Sheffer, who 
heads the NAEP panel and is 
also chief of the allergy clinic 
at Brigham and Women’s 
Hospital in Boston. The 
oral steroids could be 
stopped as soon as 


Anatomy of an asthma attack 

An attack is often preceded by warning signs—a scratchy 
throat, for example, or a dry mouth—hours or sometimes days 
before an asthmatic starts to wheeze and gasp. In full swing, 
even a mild attack feels something like the impact of a deep 
breath of icy air on a frigid winter morning. 


Air moves through the lungs 
along a network of airways 
that look like an inverted 
tree. The trachea represents 
the trunk. The tiniest 
branches are called 
bronchioles, shown here in 
cross section. They are 
surrounded by bronchial 
muscles. 


Muscle spasms wrack the 
bronchioles as an attack 
sets in, shrinking the width 
of air passages by at least 
20 percent. The mainstay 
of asthma treatment for 
years has been a class of 
drugs called bronchodilators 
that relax the airways and 
restore air flow. 


Following an attack, 
inflammation further 
narrows the airways and 
clogs them with mucus. 
Anti-inflammatories, drugs 
typically reserved for severe 
asthmatics, can head off 
attacks and prevent 
long-term lung damage, 
even in moderate cases. 




I These drugs reopen airways. 

Beta 2 -agonists 
•Albuterol (Proventil, Ventolin, 

Volmax) 

• Bitolterol mesylate (Tornalate) 

• Pirbuterol (Maxair) 

•Terbutaline (Brethine, Brethaire, Bricanyl) 

Methylxanthines 

•Theophylline ( Marax, Quibron, Theo-Dur) 


They prevent swelling inside airways. 

Steroids 

; • Beclomethasone (Beclovent, Vanceril) 

• Flunisolide (AeroBid) 

• Prednisone 

•Triamcinolone acetonide (Azmacort) 

Anti-allergy drugs 

. •Cromolyn sodium ( Intal) 
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NAEP panel member Shirley Murphy. A 
peak flow meter functions as an early 
warning of an attack, detecting changes 
in the airways even before a doctor can by 
listening to the lungs. The advance notice 
allows time for adjusting medications to 
dampen an attack’s severity or prevent it 
altogether. Along with its guidelines, the 
NAEP released a draft of the first set of 
technical standards for peak flow meters. 
In the past, some meters gave inconsis¬ 
tent readings or broke easily. 

Several manufacturers plan to comply 
with the standards within six months to a 
year, but some current models come 
close to satisfying the standards, accord¬ 
ing to a study just completed by engineer 
Reed Gardner of the University of Utah. 
Those models include the Mini-Wright 
from Clement-Clarke Inc., (800) 848- 
8923; the Pocket Peak Flow Meter from 
Ferraris Medical, (716) 537-2391; the As¬ 
sess from HealthScan Inc., (800) 962- 
1266, and the Vitalograph from Vitalo- 
graph Inc., (800) 255-6626. All are 
available by mail or from medical supply 
houses for about $20 to $35. 

Gaining control over their illness may 
help asthmatics cut back on over-the- 
counter bronchodilators like Primatene 
and Bronkaid. Reaching for these drugs 
whenever symptoms flare up “can set 
people up for more serious problems 
down the road,” says NAEP panel mem¬ 
ber Busse. “People get relief without get¬ 
ting at what’s driving their asthma.” The 
new report offers no official advice on 
the use of over-the-counter medications. 
But its conclusions suggest that asthma¬ 
tics who treat themselves choose a risky 
substitute for a doctor’s guidance. 

Pet attack. Most of the NAEP recom¬ 
mendations don’t apply to mild asthma¬ 
tics, whose attacks are infrequent or 
happen only under certain conditions — 
when they exert themselves or go out¬ 
side on a very cold day, for instance. 
Mild asthmatics should keep a broncho- 
dilator on hand, but they may need an 
anti-inflammatory only as a precaution 
before they encounter a known trig¬ 
ger-say, a friend’s pet. 

Anti-inflammatories’ stay on center 
stage could be brief. A new class of drugs 
likely to reach the market within five 
years should stop airway inflammation 
before it takes hold. The drugs interfere 
with leukotrienes, key substances in the 
inflammatory process, by curbing their 
production or keeping them from acting 
on the airways’ cells. Today’s medica¬ 
tions and those to come might one day 
combine in a drug cocktail that would 
give modern medicine a triumph over 
one of its most frustrating targets. ■ 


symptoms cease and a doctor confirms 
that the lungs are up to par. 

Most moderate asthmatics now rely on 
bronchodilators, upping the dose when 
their asthma worsens. But at least twice a 
week, symptoms flare and interfere with 
sleep or exercise. Though bronchodila¬ 
tors provide relief, the NAEP panel be¬ 
lieves that daily doses of anti-inflamma¬ 
tories could turn many moderate cases of 
asthma into mild ones. 

Asthmatics could also gain more con¬ 


trol over their illness by learning to use a 
simple measuring tool the NAEP guide¬ 
lines endorse called a peak flow meter. 
Only a minority of asthmatics have the 
device, which measures how fast air can 
be blown out bf the lungs. Low velocity 
generally indicates choked airways. 
Asthma attacks often come on gradually 
over several hours or days, but many peo¬ 
ple can’t feel anything until their airways 
have narrowed by 30 to 40 percent, says 
New Mexico asthma specialist and 


By Marjory Roberts 

















■ ENTERTAINMENT 


So you 
think you 
can sing 

A karaoke machine 
will put your 
pipes to the test 



Birth of a trend. At bars like Singalong in Manhattan, high-powered karaoke 
gear pumps out the music behind the scenes while rank amateurs grab the mike. 


D a da dadada da. Start spreadin’ 
the news ...” American bars — 
and living rooms —may never be 
the same, now that a Japanese sing¬ 
along fad known as karaoke has begun 
to infiltrate American popular culture. 
In recent weeks, Bart and Lisa Simpson 
have butchered the “Shaft” theme in a 
karaoke bar and the “Cheers” crowd 
has made mincemeat of “Lollipop.” 

Karaoke is the ’90s answer to Mitch 
Miller. A typical midpriced karaoke ma¬ 
chine costs $200 and looks something 
like a guitar amp, with a built-in cassette 
player added and jacks for one or two 
microphones. You pop in a karaoke cas¬ 
sette recorded with selections ranging 
from Sinatra (the most popular English- 
language singer in Japanese karaoke 
bars) and Paula Abdul to Broadway and 
big band. What makes the tape special is 
that there are instrumentals and backup 
singers but no lead vocal. Crooning into 
the mike, your voice emerges from the 
speaker, boosted by special effects like 
reverb. “It’s cheaper than bringing in 
your own orchestra,” says Billy Crystal, 
who sang on a karaoke in “When Harry 
Met Sally ...” (The word, pronounced 
kar-ah-oh-kay, means “empty orches¬ 
tra” in Japanese.) 

Japanese salarymen talk turkey in 
karaoke clubs the way U.S. executives 
close deals on the golf course. Electron¬ 
ics firms now hope that Americans will 
get hooked on karaoke in U.S. bars (see 
box) and want their own machines. Citi¬ 
zen, Denonet, Songtech, Lonestar and 
Spacetech have launched home lines, 
and Sony and JVC are auditioning ka- 
raokes. Some sing-along proponents 
predict that 750,000 machines will be 
sold in 1991, roughly three times last 
year’s figure. Toy stores sell no-frills 
karaokes for under $100. Fancier ver¬ 
sions are sold at music stores and kar¬ 


aoke-only shops like the Singing Store 
in Van Nuys, Calif., (800) 328-7664, and 
the Singing Center on Long Island, 
N.Y., (800) 726-8077. 

Most home karaokes approximate the 
audio accouterments that lounge lizards 
love. Even low-end models like Seiko’s 
$100 Carry-A-Tune cassette player and 
the Singing Machine’s $160 SMW45 of¬ 
fer echo. You can also change a song’s 
key. Inexpensive models slow down or 
speed up the tape. Costlier machines 
electronically alter the pitch but leave 
the tempo unaffected. 

Singers with legitimate dreams of 
grandeur can benefit. As you sing 
along, “you can train your ear and learn 
to feel the rhythm of a beat,” says Seth 


Karaoke hits the bar scene 

Watering holes across the country dedi¬ 
cate at least a few nights a week to ka¬ 
raoke sing-alongs. A small sampling- 

■ Chicago: The Baja Beach Club. The 
scene shifts hourly from karaoke bar to 
piano bar. 

■ Dallas: Bobby Sox. If the singer is 
good enough, the diehards never leave 
the dancefloor. 

■ Los Angeles: Crooners. A “dead 
singer’s contest” revived Ritchie Va- 
lens, Janis Joplin and Karen Carpenter, 
m New York: Singalong. For $10 you 
can take home a video of your mo¬ 
ment in the spotlight. 


Riggs of Los Angeles, a voice teacher 
who coaches artists like Michael Jack- 
son, Stevie Wonder and Anita Baker. 

You won’t recognize the singers on 
karaoke cassettes. One side typically 
houses songs with anonymous perform¬ 
ers re-creating vocals made famous by 
others. That’s ideal for practicing until 
you’re ready to solo. The B side zaps the 
lead singer, and you step in. You can 
order a variety of $13 cassettes from the 
Pocket Songs catalog, among others, at 
(800) 669-7464. 

Music mavens can rely on their cur¬ 
rent horde of hits. Nikkodo’s DEP- 
2000K and Citizen’s upcoming portable 
CD-8700, each $399, and other models 
let you digitally mute 70 to 85 percent 
of the lead vocals from a conventional 
CD, so that you can drown out Ethel 
Merman. 

For truly hokey karaoke, there’s video. 
Laser discs display scenes of folks romp¬ 
ing on city streets as lyrics scroll across 
the screen. Laser karaoke machines 
from Pioneer and Sanyo Fisher range 
from $700 to $1,700. They also serve as 
“combi” machines, playing conventional 
CDs, CD-video and laser discs. Pioneer 
sells $20 discs, each with four videos. 

Ambitious souls can orchestrate their 
own videos, with the lyrics scrolling on 
screen. For that, you need a CD-graph- 
ics machine like Nikkodo’s $1,000 CD- 
G100 —and perhaps a lesson or two in 
showmanship from Ol’ Blue Eyes. After 
all, if you can make it in your living 
room, you can make it anywhere. ■ 


By Edward C. Baig 
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NEWS YOU CAN USE 

Credit Cards - Phone Bills - Ham Radio ■ Helping Homeless Kids 



Born to Earn 

A When nearly 200,000 
college freshmen were 
asked which goals they 
considered important, 
they responded: 


Become wealthy 

74% 

Raise a family 

70% 

Become an expert 
in their field 

05% 

Help the less 
fortunate 

62% 

Develop a 
philosophy of life 

43% 

Promote racial 
understanding 

38% 

Clean up the 
environment 

34% 

Create artistic work 

12% 

USN&WR —Basic data: Hig 

■her 

University of California at Los Angeles 



Topeka or Bust 

A New York and LA aren't 
the only hot spots. Between 
1985artdl990, these states 
had the highest rates of 
increase in foreign tourists: 


Kansas 

213% 

Nevada 

159% 

Kentucky 

135% 

Nebraska 

135% 

Florida 

124% 

Hawaii 

122% 

New Jersey 

110% 

Utah 

109% 



■ A NEW CREDIT-CARD Crunch. Even if you pay your credit-card bills on time, your Visa or 
MasterCard might be yanked or your credit line chopped. First Chicago Corp., the fourth largest 
credit-card issuer in the United States, last year revoked the plastic of some card holders in New 
England and reduced the credit limit for others. They had generally met their First Chicago obli¬ 
gations but sometimes fell behind on other cards or loans. First Chicago also judged that some 
individuals might miss payments because they had a temptingly large amount of credit available 
on other credit cards. First Chicago’s tightened standards may be applied to its 10 million U.S. 
card holders, and analysts expect other card issuers to follow First Chicago’s lead. Driving the 
new diligence is the recession, which sparked a 16 percent jump in delinquent credit-card pay¬ 
ments and caused a 14 percent rise in personal bankruptcies in 1990 over the year before. 

Credit-card companies can cancel a card at their discretion, but shedding some infrequently 
used cards helps protect those you’re most eager to keep. With less credit at your disposal, you 
are less likely to be deemed a risk by credit-card issuers, according to the Bankcard Flolders of 
America, a consumer group in Flerndon, Va. Springing for more than the minimum monthly bal¬ 
ance, if possible, will show your solvency. Finally, paying other loans promptly wards off blotches 
on your record that might endanger your credit cards. 

■ TRACING Your Long-Distance Calls. Plugging in a couple of digits when you place a long¬ 
distance MCI call will make it simpler to decipher your phone bill. The phone carrier just intro¬ 
duced its “Account Codes.” AT&T and Sprint recently started similar services. By selecting differ¬ 
ent codes for personal calls, business calls and calls made for, say, a charity, you will get a 
phone bill with each set of calls and their cost lumped together. Roommates can keep one 
phone number but use separate codes for each person’s long-distance calls. AT&T offers its 
“Call Manager” for free. Call (800) 542-7806 to see if your area is eligible. MCI also has a free 
option; call (800) 695-3300; for Sprint’s “Enhanced Accounting Codes," call (800) 877-4000. 

■ A NO-CODE Ham License. Prospective amateur radio operators, or hams, now can get a sat¬ 
isfying taste of the hobby without passing a Morse code test; learning the code has long been an 
obstacle for many people. To earn the new Technician Class license, launched February 14 by 
the Federal Communications Commission, applicants take a 55-question, multiple-choice exam 
covering basic electronics and on-the-air operating procedures. The license allows you to chat 
with other hams on radio frequencies above 30 MFIz. To earn privileges below 30 MHz, where 
most long-distance contacts are made, you’ll need to demonstrate proficiency in Morse code. 

The American Radio Relay League, 225 Main Street, Newington, CT 06111, has study guides: 
“Tune in the World with Ham Radio” ($14), the “ARRL Technician License Manual” ($6) and 
“The FCC Rule Book” ($9). Add $4 for U.S. postage; $5 for UPS. The ARRL also has information 
on tests around the country, given by ham volunteers for a modest $5.25. Beginners pay from 
$200 to $400 for walkie-talkies that let them communicate above 30 MHz. For a free catalog, 
you can call specialty shops like Electronic Equipment Bank in Vienna, Va., (800) 368-3270, or 
Amateur Electronics Supply in Milwaukee, (800) 558-0411. 

■ BROTHER, Can You Spare A Book? A new federal law aimed at boosting school services 
available to the nation’s 272,000 homeless school-age children has triggered a call for more 
volunteers to lend a hand. To find out what kind of assistance is required in your community, you 
can phone the state department of education and ask for the coordinator of education for home¬ 
less children and youths. Needs vary from state to state. In Massachusetts, for example, high- 
school students and adult volunteers are recruited to tutor homeless kids in five school districts. 
In Texas, homeless shelters are desperate for coats, tennis shoes and other school garb. In every 
state, shelters want reference and fiction books, school supplies, backpacks, educational board 
games and picture books for preschoolers. 


By Francesca Lunzer Kritz, Lynn Adkins, Edward C. Baig and Marc Silver 
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■ Editorial 


BY DAVID GERGEN 


EDITOR AT LARGE 


THE PRESIDENT’S FINEST HOUR 


J ournalists aren’t supposed to deliver valentines to 
men in power. Our role, it was said years ago, is 
to comfort the afflicted and afflict the comfort¬ 
able. But once in a while the rules are broken, and 
surely that moment has arrived for the 41st president 
of the United States. 

George Bush is turning the Persian Gulf crisis into a 
triumph of American leadership. From the day he first 
mobilized an unprecedented coalition of nations against 
Saddam Hussein last fall until his surprising statement 
last Friday throwing down an ultimatum for withdrawal, 
Bush has seized the initiative to create a more peaceful 
and just world. For years, other coun¬ 
tries have wondered whether the Unit¬ 
ed States could be a faithful friend or 
would always cut and run in an hour of 
trouble, as it did in Vietnam, Lebanon 
and elsewhere. For years, many have 
wondered whether Bush had enough 
inner steel to be unbending in crisis. He 
has now answered both questions, and 
the world is safer for it. Just as Harry 
Truman took the lead in constructing a 
framework for peace after World War 
II, George Bush is now well along in 
that task as the cold war fades. 

Had the United States and its allies 
not sent their young men and women 
into the breach, Hussein would now 
have his hand at the jugular of every nation that runs 
on oil. His Army would have savaged and pillaged 
thousands of additional innocents in Kuwait. And ev¬ 
ery dictator in the world would have an engraved invi¬ 
tation to rape and steal from his neighbors. The Amer¬ 
ican-led coalition has rewritten that story: The 
liberation of Kuwait, the dismantling of the Iraqi 
Army, the humiliation of Saddam Hussein will soon be 
at hand. Would-be aggressors must shudder at the 
thought that if they invade another country, a Toma¬ 
hawk cruise missile could come whizzing around the 
corner and down their ventilation shaft. 

To his credit, Bush also stood up to Mikhail Gorba¬ 
chev’s crude attempt to strike a separate peace with 
Baghdad. Having left the United States and its allies to 
bear the entire burden of fighting, the Soviets should 
have stayed on the sidelines. More to the point, Gorba¬ 
chev was cooking up an illusory deal that would have let 


Hussein stay in power and let him rebuild his military 
machine. Bush understood that in operating to remove 
a cancer, you can’t leave any of the tumor behind. 

The Nobel Peace Prize for Gorbachev is taking on 
the character of a cover story in Sports Illustrated: Once 
conferred, the honoree seems to go straight downhill. 
Since Stockholm voted for Gorbachev, he has brutally 
cracked down on the Baltics, restricted freedom else¬ 
where in the country, cheated on arms control with the 
United States and overreached in the gulf. The United 
States is wise to toughen up against him. 

Many Americans now fear that a ground war against 
the Iraqi Army will spill the blood of 
countless men and women from Main 
Street, U.S.A. The anxiety is under¬ 
standable, since the press has painted 
the prospects of ground fighting in 
such lurid colors. In reality, the new 
U.S. military has already crushed so 
much of Hussein’s Army and contin¬ 
ues to fight so intelligently that, what¬ 
ever surprises Hussein still has left, 
the coalition may suffer surprisingly 
few casualties. The commander in 
chief has long understood that, even 
if we in the press have not. (A word 
of personal confession: This writer 
only a few weeks ago favored a con¬ 
tinuation of economic sanctions be¬ 
cause the outlook for bloodshed seemed so horrific; 
fortunately, I seem to have been wrong.) 

There will be time and ink enough in the days ahead 
to raise questions about other aspects of the president’s 
policies: whether he will truly entrust the United Na¬ 
tions with a significant position in the New World Or¬ 
der after the shaky performance of Secretary General 
Javier Perez de Cuellar; whether he will ever come up 
with a more meaningful approach to energy conserva¬ 
tion than he presented last week, and most of all, 
whether he will start to show as much resolution and 
toughness in tackling problems at home as overseas. 

But for now, praise is in order. The United States 
today enjoys greater respect around the world than at 
any time since an American stepped onto the moon. 
Its men and women in uniform serve with renewed 
pride. The prospects for peace and justice are rising 
again. And most of the credit belongs to one man. ■ 


‘The prospects 
for peace and 
justice are rising 
again. And most 
of the credit 
belongs to 
one man ’ 
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To your family, your business, a 
potential client, there is nothing 
more powerful than the sound of 
your voice. 

At GTE, we can help you keep 


that power in the palm of your hand. 
To take with you beyond all past 
limitations. With GTE’s growing 
Mobilnet® cellular system for your 
automobile, GTE’s Airfone® In-flight 


Telephone Service and Railfones® on 
Amtrak trains. 

At GTE, we give you the power to 
touch your world. 

Because, at GTE, the power is on. 



HOLD YOUR WORLD TOGETHER WITH 
THE POWER OF MOBILE COMMUNICATION. 


THE POWER IS ON 













SURGEON GENERAL'S WARNING: Smoking 
Causes Lung Cancer, Heart Disease, 
Emphysema, And May Complicate Pregnancy. 











